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Juvenile  Delinquency: 

Theory  and  Practice 


In  the  face  of  mounting  public  concern  over  juvenile  delinquency 
eleven  Boston  University  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  one  alumna 
participaU'd  in  a  written  symposium  on  the  nature  of  the  delinquency 
problem,  the  factors  frequently  associated  with  it,  and  what  mi^t  be 
done  about  it.  Most  of  the  University  respondents  were  not  dfirectly 
involved  within  action  programs  that  deal  with  the  delinquent  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis;  they  posture,  in  the  main,  from  the  theoretical  position. 

The  results  of  the  written  symposium  were  then  submitted  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  practitioners  who  were  responsible  for  carrying  out  action  programs 
aimed  to  prevent  and  control  delinquent  behavior.  These  included  a 
director  of  social  planning,  an  executive  director  of  a  metropolitan  youth 
commission,  a  director  of  curriculum  research  in  a  large  school  system, 
a  head  of  a  youth  study  agency,  and  a  program  director  of  a  residential 
treatment  center. 

The  reader  will  note  the  overlaps  and  the  divergencies  between  the 
theoretical  positions  and  certain  practices.  Throughout  both  phases  of 
the  discussion,  the  reader  will  need  to  ask  the  questions:  "How  much  of 
this  is  opinion?’’;  "What  is  the  research  base  for  this  theoretical  stance 
and  this  recommended  or  popular  practice?’’;  and  "What  further  research 
is  needed  to  substantiate  the  position  held  by  theorist  or  practitioner?” 
It  may  well  be  that  we  all  suffer  from  too  many  opinions  and  too  few 
facts. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Symposium  was  the  third  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  Symposium  held  in  1959  and  the  sixth  one  since  the  inception  of 
the  series  in  1958.  The  five  previous  discussions  included  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  American  Education  in  the  decade  ahead,  enlightened 
public  opinion,  religion  in  the  satellite  era,  the  requirements  of  health 
and  energy  for  Americans  today,  and  a  discussion  of  "Who  should  go  to 
college?’’ 

I  am  indebted  to  Emanuel  Goldberg,  Director  of  the  Boston  University 
News  Bureau,  for  his  assistance  in  arranging  this  symposium  and  for 
gathering  the  symposium  statements. 


William  C.  Kvaraceus 
Professor  of  Education, 

Boston  University, 

Guest  Editor  of  Education  for 
March,  1961 


Juvenile  Delinquency:  Sin, 

Sickness,  Sport,  or  What? 

Gene  D.  Phillips^ 

Delinquency  as  a  term  comes  from  to  pay  heed  to  the  slave  teachers’  friend- 
the  Latin  infinitive,  delinquere,  which  ly  admonishments  and  instructions.  Can 
means  to  leave.  A  question  that  could  we  expect  children  in  today’s  schools  to 
follow  here:  What  are  Johnny  and  respect  and  to  follow  the  advice  of  per- 
Mary  trying  to  leave  in  contemporary  sons  who  do  not  command  the  total  re¬ 
society?  The  English  language  is  laden  spect  and  support  of  the  community? 
with  expressions  which  indicate  depart-  All  the  students  in  Plato’s  academy 
ures  from  society’s  imphcit  or  explicit  and  Aristotle’s  lyceum  were  not  particu- 
rules  of  conduct:  culpability,  deviation  larly  "goal”  directed.  The  Olympian 
from  rectitude,  transgression,  derelic-  bards  sang  divine  ideas  of  moral  ought- 
tion,  indiscretion,  lapse,  slip,  trip,  ex-  ness,  but  there  were  deaf  ears  to  them 
ceptionable  and  others.  One  of  society’s  then,  as  now.  These  are  not  apologies 
paradoxes  in  this  century  is  that  it  can-  for  our  present-day  record  of  individu- 
not  communicate  effectively  what  it  al  and  social  behavior  or  its  lack,  but 
means  behaviorally  by  these  terms.  We  they  do  point  up  the  idea  that  men 
have  been  didactic  about  them,  but  twenty-six  hundred  years  ago  did  not 
hardly  practical.  have  the  answer. 

Whenever  the  problem  of  behavior  The  fact  that  they  did  not  have  the 
arises,  there  is  the  need  to  consider  answer  did  not  stop  the  philosopher- 
problems  of  social-cultural  order,  teach-  kings  of  ancient  Greece  from  hypothe- 
ing,  training,  self-control,  rewards  and  sizing  on  what  it  might  be,  however, 
punishments  and  religious  experience.  They  came  up  with  an  intriguing  hy- 
Do  all  social  institutions — the  family,  pothesis  that  was  not  fully  explored  in 
school,  church  and  related  agencies —  their  day  or  in  ours:  If  one  knows  one- 
sense  that  not  one  of  these  dimensions  self,  then  other  things  will  follow, 
can  be  ignored?  Societies  flourish  when  Today  we  might  say  that  the  self 
each  and  every  aspect  is  deliberately  must  be  a  productive  entity— r-one  need- 
and  thoughtfully  considered  in  the  edu-  ing  to  create;  to  add  to  human  conduct 
cation  of  its  youth.  and  knowledge;  to  discover  the  meaning 

Ancient  Greece  had  its  flute  girls  as  of  being;  to  see  the  infinity  of  relation- 
well  as  those  who  played  the  lyre  and  ships  of  living  matter  in  an  ever-chang- 
intoned  idylls  to  the  farm  boys  in  the  ing  universe;  to  seek  out  the  moral  im- 
distant  fields.  Errant  boys  played  hookey  peratives  of  our  day,  not  expressly  those 
in  the  ohve  groves.  Other  preferred  not  of  a  yesteryear;  and  to  experience  the 

1.  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Boston  University  School  of  Education 
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impact  of  love  as  an  organizing  force  of 
anything  that  is  ever  felt,  thought,  said, 
or  done.  When  these  experiences  have 
been  undergone,  then,  and  only  then, 
can  man  be  trusted  to  set  up  his  own 
behavior. 

To  help  children  come  by  a  new  kind 
of  security,  which  is  gained  from  quest¬ 
ing  amidst  insecurity,  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  proper  goal  to  establish  in  the 
home  and  the  school  for  this  second  half 
of  the  tw'entieth  century.  The  child 
must  not  be  permitted  to  experience 
alienation  from  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
social  sciences  because  of  the  intellectu¬ 
al  explosions  in  these  fields;  rather  he 
must  develop  the  feeling  that  they  are 
his  allies.  In  these  areas  lie  some  potent 
methods  for  discovery  of  self.  In  these 
areas  lie  the  potential  of  self-discipline. 
The  arts,  sciences,  and  social  sciences 
provide  a  background  in  which  the 
child  can  find  some  unity  of  purpose. 

Let’s  take  today’s  delinquent  by  the 
hand,  help  him  leave  the  old  which 
holds  little  relevance  for  him,  and  take 
him  on  to  the  experiences  which  need 
to  be  tested  further  in  his  own  life.  Con¬ 
trol,  order,  and  direction  can  make  for 
productivity  if  they  are  self-willed  and 
if  they  are  understood  as  forces  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Responsibility,  accountability,  and 
social  conscience  could  well  be  the  new 
fundamentals  to  stress  with  all  children 
in  all  social  milieus. 

]ohn  McDou'ellr 

There  are  several  prevalent  commu¬ 
nity  attitudes  which  hinder  a  consistent 
and  rational  approach  to  the  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 


One  is  the  attitude  that  children  and 
youth  who  engage  in  anti-social  acts  are 
wrong-doers  and  must  be  punished.  Im¬ 
plicit  in  this  point  of  view  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  more  severe  punishment 
leads  to  reduced  delinquency.  Although 
experience  and  research  show  this  as¬ 
sumption  to  be  unwarranted,  some  peo¬ 
ple  in  very  high  places  assert  it  to  be 
true.  Some  parts  of  the  press  encourage 
such  methods  as  flogging,  publication 
of  names  of  children  charged  with  fel¬ 
onies,  and  incarceration.  Almost  any 
parent  who  strongly  urges  acceptance  of 
this  policy  would  be  outraged  if  it  were 
suggested  that  the  same  methods  be  used 
against  his  own  child. 

Few  people  will  admit  to  hatred  of 
one  child,  but  many  will  display  hatred 
toward  a  mass  of  children  in  trouble 
who  respond  by  anti-social  behavior. 
Not  many  generations  ago,  mental  ill¬ 
ness  was  punished  or,  at  best,  treated 
only  by  confinement  in  an  asylum.  To¬ 
day,  we  recognize  the  need  for  and  in¬ 
creasingly  use  scientific  treatment  for 
the  mentally  ill.  VVe  still  are  in  the 
"asylum  stage”  in  our  attitude  toward 
the  juvenile  delinquent. 

Another  attitude  is  based  on  the  very 
human  search  for  a  way  out  of  frustra¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  belief  that  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  has  a  single  cause  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  simple  solution.  The  devotees  of 
this  point  of  view  vary  in  their  prescip- 
tions:  better  housing;  more  play¬ 
grounds,  “put  the  parents  in  jail”;  elim¬ 
inate  sensational  TV  shows,  movies,  and 
comic  books. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  delin¬ 
quent  behavior,  which  stems  from  so 
many  combinations  of  casual  factors, 
must  be  treated  and  controlled  through 
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effective  operation  and  co-ordination  of 
many  different  kinds  of  community  en¬ 
terprises.  Almost  every  community  in¬ 
stitution  must  be  involved  in  the  allevi¬ 
ation  of  the  human  problems  which  we 
so  glibly  lump  together  under  the  label 
“juvenile  delinquency.”  Recognition  of 
this  fact  tries  our  patience  and  frus¬ 
trates  our  search  for  easy  answers. 

A  third  attitude  which  hinders  prog¬ 
ress  is  the  belief  that  someone  else  is 
responsible  for  this  problem  and  its  solu¬ 
tion.  “If  parents — not  we,  but  other 
parents— controlled  their  children,  or 
understood  them,  or  loved  them,  the 
problem  would  be  solved”  or  “if  sch(K)ls 
taught  better  behavior,  if  police  were 
more  alert,  if  'the  churches  were  teach¬ 
ing  higher  ideals,  children  and  youth 
would  not  cause  trouble.” 

Every  citi/en,  every  parent,  every 
youth,  every  teacher,  every  neighbor 
shares  responsibility  for  family  and 
community  conditions  which  encourage 
delinquency.  Likewise,  everyone  can 
contribute  to  individual,  family,  and 
community  changes  which  will  tend  to 
encourage  juvenile  adequacy  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  healthy  individual  and  family 
life. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  away  from 
what  “they”  ought  to  do,  toward  what 
I  and  we  ought  to  do. 

Walter  B.  Miller^ 

Confronted  with  an  unprecedented 
and'  increasing  volume  of  adolescent 
crime,  it  becomes  imperative  that  our 
critically  limited  resources  be  concen¬ 
trated  at  the  point  where  delinquency  is 
most  prevalent,  serious,  and  deep- 

3.  Research  Associate,  Boston  University 
of  Education,  Harvard  University 


rooted.  In  fact,  almost  precisely  the  op¬ 
posite  situation  prevails.  Approximately 
80  per  cent  of  current  effort  in  research, 
prevention,  and  “treatment”  is  devoted 
to  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  “de¬ 
linquent”  population. 

Where  is  the  “locus”  of  adolescent 
crime  in  present-day  United  States?  Re¬ 
search  has  documented  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  adolescents  who  commit 
crimes  with  sufficient  seriousness  and/ 
or  frequency  as  to  become  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  police,  courts,  and  correc¬ 
tional  agencies  share  four  characteris¬ 
tics.  They  are  male  (about  80  per 
cent);  they  reside  in  urban  areas  (about 
75  per  cent);  they  originate  in  commu¬ 
nities  whose  mores  and  norms  derive 
from  the  cultural  system  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lower  class  (about  85  per  cent); 
they  are  essentially  “normal” — that  is, 
they  do  not  manifest  serious  mental  dis¬ 
order  to  a  degree  significantly  larger 
than  the  nondelinquent  population.  The 
great  bulk  of  delinquents,  then,  are 
“normal;”  lower-class,  city  boys. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  delin¬ 
quents  who  do  not  manifest  one  or 
more  of  these  characteristics.  Some  “de¬ 
linquent”  youngsters  originate  in  mid¬ 
dle-class  communities.  Some  manifest 
moderate-to-serious  emotional  disturb¬ 
ance.  Some  are  suburban  or  rural.  Some 
are  girls. 

With  so  many  delinquents  (600,000 
court  cases  in  1957),  there  are  bound 
to  be  large  numbers  who  share  these 
latter  characteristics.  But  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  greatest  expression  of  in¬ 
dignation,  the  most  persistent  demands 
for  action,  and  the  majority  of  organized 
programs  are  mobilized  around  those 

School  of  Social  Work  and  Lecturer,  School 
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sectors  of  the  “delinquent”  population 
which  are,  in  fact,  in  a  clear  statistical 
minority'.  Our  definition  of  the  problem 
and  indicated  service  priorities  is  sub- 
ject  to  a  systematic  perceptual  distortion 
whereby  a  statistically  minor  aspect  is 
perceived  as  its  dominant  aspect 

Accepting  the  fact  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  “delinquents”  are  products  of 
the  urban,  lower-class  way  of  life  im¬ 
pels  the  conclusion  that  the  root  causes 
of  delinquency  inhere  in  the  conditions 
of  that  way  of  life — and  that  established 
patterns  of  conduct  and  standards  of 
value  of  a  substantial  portion  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  are  conductive  to  criminal  behav¬ 
ior.  Acceptance  of  such  a  theses  is  un¬ 
pleasant  and  appears  to  many  as  dis¬ 
criminatory.  Many  of  us  avoid  this  un¬ 
pleasantness  by  adopting  the  comforting 
assumption  that  most  delinquents  com¬ 
prise  a  “sick,”  “deprived,”  or  “under¬ 
privileged”  minority  within  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  healthy,  gratified,  and  privi¬ 
leged  individuals,  and  by  further  assum¬ 
ing  that  these  "sick”  or  “deviant”  indi¬ 
viduals  can  be  “detected,”  isolated,  and 
subjected  to  “curative”  procedures,  based 
on  established  practice  in  treating  the 
physically  or  mentally  ill. 

The  foregoing — besides  providing  a 
pat  procedural  prescription — is  also  re¬ 
enforced  by  the  interests  of  the  middle- 
class  suburbanite.  Even  a  small  increase 
in  criminal  acts  committed  by  the  ado¬ 
lescent  children  of  this  group  is  at¬ 
tended  by  shocked  indignation  and  is 
magnified  out  of  proportion  to  its  actu¬ 
al  prevalence.  Although  no  reUable  evi¬ 
dence  for  substantial  increases  in  “mid¬ 
dle-class  delinquency”  is  available,  it  is 
a  rare  suburbanite  who  will  not  insist 
that  such  an  increase  has  in  fact  oc¬ 
curred,  citing  specific  instances  which 
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have  occurred  in  or  near  his  home  com¬ 
munity. 

If  the  major  locus  of  adolescent  crime 
lies  in  the  urban,  lower-class  commu¬ 
nity,  and  if  the  majority  of  “delin¬ 
quents”  are  not  seriously  “disturbed” — 
what  can  be  done  about  the  problem? 
Effective  procedure  evidently  must  in¬ 
volve  a  sophisticated  and  systematic  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  lower- 
class  cultural  milieu.  This  objective  was 
cogently  articulated  in  1934  by  the 
eminent  psychiatrist,  William  Healy.  “I 
am  convinced,”  he  wrote,  “that  any 
project  for  the  prevention  of  delin¬ 
quency  will  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  for  modification  of  the  spirit 
or  ideology  of  community  life.” 

Modification  of  the  cultural  milieu 
obviously  entails  many  difficulties.  How¬ 
ever,  if  delinquency  were  not  inextri¬ 
cably  embedded  with  fundamental  so¬ 
cial  conditions,  it  would  long  since  have 
yielded  to  the  assiduous  efforts  of  school, 
church,  clinic,  and  correctional  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  execution  of  such  a  program  is 
not  based  on  a  patently  unfeasible  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  tough  street-corner 
boys  into  well-behaved,  hard-working, 
middle-class  college  aspirants;  rather,  it 
is  predicated  on  an  assumption  of  sub¬ 
stantial  support  for  law-abiding  behav¬ 
ior  within  the  lower-class  community. 

It  is  possible  to  locate  those  elements 
within  this  cultural  milieu,  which  but¬ 
tress  the  maintenance  of  law-abiding  be¬ 
havior,  and  through  which  the  young-, 
ster  can  achieve  a  conviction  of  person¬ 
al  worth  and  a  sense  of  life  gratification 
without  resorting  to  violation  of  estab¬ 
lished  legal  norms. 

It  is  possible  to  design  and  execute 
specific  action  procedures — ^based  on 
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principles  of  behavior  change,  articu¬ 
lated  by  psychiatric  and  cultural  theory 
— which  will  enable  the  youngster  to 
find  and  utilize  these  elements.  But  such 
programs  can  be  designed  and  executed 
only  if  we  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
essential  core  of  our  delinquency  prob¬ 
lems  inheres  in  a  specific  sector  of  our 
society  and  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  es¬ 
tablished  values  and  way  of  life  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  people. 

Eleanor  Pavenstedt*  and  Walter  Kaup^ 

Juvenile  delinquency  involves  assul- 
tive  and  destructive  acts  against  people 
and  property,  sexual  offenses  and  acts 
against  limits  set  up  by  the  various  so¬ 
cial-community  authorities.  It  is  a  com¬ 
munity  problem  which  has  to  be  han¬ 
dled  in  the  community. 

Community  representatives  too  often 
have  reacted  to  delinquent  acts,  espe¬ 
cially  the  very  disturbing  and  violent 
acts,  with  moral  indignation  and  sweep¬ 
ing  demands  for  punitive  and  custodial 
measures.  Such  reaction  obscures  the 
knowledge  we  have,  impedes  further 
necessary  research,  and  draws  attention 
from  formulating  and  implementing  the 
more  important,  if  less  spectacular,  long- 
range  preventive  measures  which  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  suggests. 

Some  of  the  adolescent  offenders  ex¬ 
perience  a  sense  of  satisfaction  from 
their  aggressive  acts.  For  some  of  the  of¬ 
fenders  there  are  elements  of  sport  in 
the  self-limiting  delinquent  acts.  But 
when  we  work  with  unhappy  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  commit  desperate  acts  to  make 
them  feel  like  somebody,  we  can  quickly 
dismiss  the  idea  of  sport. 


Moreover,  psychiatrists  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  term  "delinquent”  synonymous 
with  “sickness.”  Juvenile  delinquency 
does  not  represent  a  diagnostic  category 
to  psychiatrists.  It  makes  a  difference  if 
a  particular  act — such  as  assault,  tru¬ 
ancy,  or  stealing — is  performed  by  a 
young  person  who  is  unable  to  control 
his  impulses  generally,  or  by  one  who  is 
in  the  throes  of  an  acute  situational 
stress,  or  by  one  who  may  be  in  the 
midst  of  an  identity  crisis  in  the  period 
of  adolescent  turmoil.  In  each  case  the 
act  would  take  on  different  meanings, 
would  need  to  be  understood  individu¬ 
ally,  and  would  call  for  varying  modes 
of  handling. 

We  would  want  to  understand  the 
immediate  psychosocial  context  in  which 
the  act  occurs,  to  assess  the  assets  and 
strengths  of  the  individual  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  inner  conflicts  and  forces  operating 
within  the  individual  in  relation  to  sig¬ 
nificant  events  and  people  in  the  out¬ 
side  world.  We  would  also  want  to  find 
out  about  the  home  background  in 
which  the  individual  grew  up  to  deter¬ 
mine  insofar  as  possible  how  and  in 
what  way  the  behavior  resulted  from  his 
past. 

We  would  be  concerned  about  the 
serious,  detrimental  effects  of  social 
and  emotional  deprivation  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  developmental  stages  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  growth,  during  which  time 
the  crucial  early  anlage  for  impulse  con¬ 
trol,  the  ability  to  trust  and  to  relate  to 
others,  and  the  template  for  a  later  in¬ 
tegrated  and  coherent  self-identity  are 
laid  down.  The  group  of  children  who 
become  wards  of  the  state  early  in  life 
especially  deserve  more  help  and  oppor- 
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tunity  in  growing  up  than  the  commu¬ 
nity  provides. 

The  psychiatrist  who  is  interested  in 
juvenile  delinquency  and  who  wants  to 
apply  his  knowledge  of  psychodynamic 
processes  and  personality  development 
will  want  to  share  what  he  knows  with 
the  contributions  of  other  professional 
groups.  If  he  wants  to  work  with  pre¬ 
delinquents  and  wants  to  add  to  what 
we  know  about  them,  he  will  do  best 
by  going  to  the  community  institutions 
such  as  courts,  schools,  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  centers.  Young  people,  when  they 
are  predelinquent  and,  subsequently, 
when  and  if  they  become  involved  in 
the  courts  because  of  delinquent  acts, 
are  seldom  seen  in  the  usual  psychiatric 
treatment  centers. 

Often  treatment  outside  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  school  or  court  system  is 
not  possible.  Tbe  need  for  immediate 
psychiatric  evaluation  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  specific,  constructive  handling 
of  the  young  person  at  the  time  of  his 
acts  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  clinics  within  the  setting  of  the 
probation  office.  Sucb  clinics  furnish 
consultation  services  to  the  court  and 
probation  office  and  evaluate  and  treat 
young  offenders  in  the  community.  We 
are  aware  that  there  are  offenders  with 
whom  we  cannot  do  very  much — of¬ 
fenders  who  need  external  controls.  We 
are  also  aware  of  a  tremendous  lack  of 
residential  centers  for  these  adolescents. 

The  implications  for  continued  ac¬ 
tion-research  in  methods  of  treatment 
and  for  increased  understanding  of  the 
bio-psycho-social  etiology  of  delinquent 
acts  are  self  evident.  We  need  to  foster 
collaborative  investigation  for  long-range 


preventive  community  programs,  utiliz¬ 
ing  much  more  fully  than  at  present  the 
knowledge  of  professional  groups — psy¬ 
chiatrists,  psychoanalysts,  sociologists, 
social  anthropologists,  and  educators. 

Alvin  D.  Zalinger* 

One  of  the  first  requirements  of  seri¬ 
ous  approach  to  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  a  respecification  of  the 
concept  itself.  In  general,  the  term  “ju¬ 
venile  delinquency”  is  used  as  a  catch¬ 
all  for  a  great  variety  of  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanors  committed  by  young  people. 
Acts  as  diverse  as  murder  and  truancy 
are  frequently  subsumed  under  the  same 
delinquency  label.  Although  there  is 
some  logical  justification  for  the  broad 
use  of  the  term,  there  is  danger  that 
many  important  distinctions  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  types  of  behavior  will 
be  obscured. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  one  type 
of  behavior,  but  rather  a  range  of  many 
different  types  of  behavior.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  different  types  of  delin¬ 
quents  and  many  different  kinds  of  mo¬ 
tivation  underlying  their  behavior. 
Within  a  single  delinquent  gang,  there 
are  undoubtedly  individuals  who  could 
properly  be  labeled  as  seriously  ill  psy¬ 
chopaths,  as  well  as  others  whose  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  gang  is  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  conform  to  the  expectations  of 
their  peers  in  a  neighborhood  in  which 
few  alternatives  exist. 

Interviews  with  gang  members  re¬ 
cently  reported  in  the  press  revealed 
how  many  of  them  do  not  like  to  “rum¬ 
ble”  and  see  no  sense  in  this  activity. 
At  the  same  time,  these  youngsters  see 
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no  way  out,  for  there  are  no  meaningful 
alternatives  in  their  specific  situations. 

That  the  psychotic  and  the  be¬ 
wildered  child  cannot  effectively  be 
treated  by  the  same  procedures  seems 
obvious,  yet  our  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  and  our  reform  schools  frequently 
see  no  difference. 

With  respect  to  "causes”  there  are  no 
simple  answers,  but  there  are  some 
things  we  know.  The  sources  of  delin¬ 
quent  behavior  are  to  be  found  in  the 
social  environment  rather  than  in  ge¬ 
netic  or  constitutional  factors.  While 
there  are  undoubtedly  innate  individual 
differences  between  people,  these  hered¬ 
itary  differences  do  not  determine  either 
delinquency  or  nondelinquency.  In  pop¬ 
ular  parlance,  delinquents  are  made, 
not  born. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquents  (of  all  types)  come 
from  the  lower  socio-economic  strata,  re¬ 
siding  in  our  urban  slums.  To  be  sure, 
some  delinquents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"better  homes”  of  middle-class  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  but  these  youngsters  constitute 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total.  Although 
we  no  longer  accept  “poverty”  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  and  direct  cause  of  delinquency,  the 
class  distribution  of  the  problem  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  are  conditions  of  life 
in  depressed  areas  which  are  specifically 
conducive  to  delinquency.  We  are  not 
saying  that  the  majority  of  children  liv¬ 
ing  in  our  urban  slums  become  delin¬ 
quents;  most  do  not.  What  we  are  say¬ 
ing,  however  is  that  youngsters  in  these 
areas  are  more  exposed  to  delinquency- 
producing  situations  than  are  their 
peers  from  more  fortunate  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  exposed  youngsters  do  not 


become  delinquents,  suggests  that  slum 
conditions,  though  important,  are  not 
in  themselves  necessary  and  sufficient 
causal  factors.  We  are  left  with  the 
problem  of  determining  why  some  of  the 
exposed  juveniles  get  the  “hug”  and  why 
others  do  not. 

Although  research  findings  are  not 
definitive,  most  of  the  evidence  points  to 
inadequate  family  relations  as  the  most 
crucial  causal  factor.  These  findings  are 
not,  of  course,  incompatible  with  our 
remarks  about  socio-economic  factors, 
for  it  is  precisely  in  our  urban  slums 
that  we  find  the  highest  rate  of  broken 
homes  and  the  highest  proportion  of 
“psychologically”  disrupted  families. 

In  broken  and  disrupted  homes  the 
child  frequently  finds  neither  genuine 
love  and  guidance,  nor  adults  worthy 
of  respect  and  emulation.  In  such  homes 
the  basis  for  respect,  for  legitimate  adult 
authority,  and  for  socially  approved 
standards  of  behavior  is  not  encouraged. 
Moreover,  in  the  “black-board-jungle” 
type  of  school,  characteristic  of  our  ur¬ 
ban  slums,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  harassed 
and  defensive  teachers  can  fill  the  void. 

What  can  be  done?  Obviously,  there 
are  no  simple  panaceas.  Juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  must  be  regarded  as  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  both  social  and  individual  illness. 
Therapeutic  measures  must  be  based  on 
scientific  knowledge  and  must  be  aimed 
at  both  social  and  individual  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

Rose  A.  Godbout'’ 

A  recent  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  is  employed  as  a  Juvenile  Pa¬ 
role  Agent.  Her  present  responsibilities 
include  the  nursing  care  of  illegitimate- 
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ly  pregnant  delinquents — all  teen-agers. 

A  second  graduate  spent  a  year  explor¬ 
ing  the  nursing  role  in  a  state  reforma¬ 
tory'  for  girls.  Within  the  past  three 
years,  five  graduate  students  have  re¬ 
ceived  experience  in  caring  for  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  boys  at  a  therapeutic 
camp  sponsored  by  Guidance  Camps, 
Inc.  Some  of  the  boys  have  a  history  of 
delinquency,  including  court  appear¬ 
ances  and  probationary  sentences.  Daily, 
scores  of  public  health  nurses  (includ¬ 
ing  school  nurses)  are  in  contact  with 
families  in  which  there  is  both  incipient 
and  overt  juvenile  delinquency.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  order  was  a 
projection  of  their  suffering. 

Secondly,  the  nursing  care  of  the  de¬ 
linquent  often  brings  to  light  a  depend¬ 
ent  and  feeling  youngster — contrary  to 
outward  appearances  of  toughness  and 
impersonalness.  To  be  hastily  inter¬ 
jected  here,  however,  is  that  the  delin¬ 
quent  often  demands  a  unique  kind  of 
nursing  care.  He  fears  being  cared  for 
because  such  nurturing  is  revealing  of 
his  denial  of  feelings  of  both  bodily  and 
emotional  dependency  which  are  likely 
to  be  aroused  to  the  point  of  being  a 
“battle”  in  which  the  delinquent  denies 
his  dependency,  but  at  the  same  time 
tests  for  an  emotional  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  nurse.  In  other  words, 
the  nurse  often  has  to  sustain  herself 
through  a  severe  testing  to  give  the  kind 
of  care  that  is  needed.  The  necessity  for 
this  deep  testing  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
linquent  is  again  exemplified  by  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  denial  to  be  seen  in  the 
“sleeper  of  the  streets,"  who  demon¬ 
strates  the  marked  physical  endurance 
in  spite  of  little  or  no  nourishment. 

A  third  interrelated  area  identifiable 
in  nursing  care  is  characterized  by  an 
unconscious  internalizing  of  aggressive- 
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dependency  needs.  Delinquent  children 
suffer  bodily  discomfort.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  distress,  they  turn  to 
nurses  for  help.  A  school  nurse  was 
aware  that  Johnny  had  thrown  a  rock 
through  a  plate  glass  window.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  boy  appeared  repeated¬ 
ly  in  her  office  to  ask  for  care  for  his 
right  hand.  Physical  symptoms  were  ab¬ 
sent,  but  ultimately,  in  the  context  of  a 
relationship  which  included  hot  soaks 
to  his  hand,  he  confided,  sadly,  "This 
was  the  hand  that  threw  the  rock." 
Johnny’s  family  had  been  worried  that 
he  showed  no  remorse  over  the  episode. 

These  nursing  insights  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  place  in  the  epidemiologi¬ 
cal  investigation  of  delinquency.  Along 
with  social,  educational,  medical,  and 
legal  data  they  merit  testing  in  the  area 
of  host-environment  interaction,  espe¬ 
cially  as  possible  predictive  and  inter¬ 
vening  concepts.  Philosophically  they 
lead  us  to  believe  that  nothing  short  of 
an  all-out  commitment  on  the  part  of 
society  to  its  youth  will  interrupt  this 
social  symptom. 

In  short,  many  professional  nurses 
are  providing  a  nurturing  care  to  delin¬ 
quents  and  their  families.  From  these 
experiences  insights  lending  themselves 
to  epidemiological  exploration  and  in¬ 
tervention  are  emerging.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  present  three  related 
areas  in  the  nursing  care  of  the  delin¬ 
quent.  The  areas  are  concerned  with  his 
suffering,  his  dependency  needs,  and  his 
somatic  distress. 

First,  many  who  have  nursing  rela¬ 
tionships  with  juvenile  delinquents  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  suffer  acutely.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  attempt  to  cast  off  such 
suffering  results  in  destructive  behavior. 
The  theme  of  a  group  of  predelinquent 
boys  at  camp  last  summer  is  to  the 
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point.  When  discipline  was  aimed  at 
curbing  their  destruction  of  property, 
they  responded  with  ordering  us  to 
“Suffer.”  Two  of  the  boys  were  well  on 
their  way  to  delinquency  and  one  of 
them  was  demonstrating  great  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  suicide  and  murder. 

Paul  E.  ]ohnson^ 

It  would  be  convenient  to  shrug  off 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  as 
nothing  more  than  childish  pranks. 
However,  it  would  be  folly  to  do  so,  for 
we  confront  a  major  social  crisis  too 
serious  to  ignore.  Juvenile  delinquency 
is  destructive  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  destroys  life  more  than  property.  It 
defeats  the  best  promise  of  youth,  it  dis¬ 
rupts  the  family  and  denies  the  meaning 
of  community.  We  all  suffer  in  this  so¬ 
cial  pathology  and  are  all  responsible. 

How  shall  we  treat  a  young  person 
who  commits  a  delinquent  act?  The  an¬ 
swer  hinges  upon  our  response  to  an¬ 
other  question:  What  causes  a  young 
person  to  act  this  way?  If  we  believe 
that  delinquency  is  a  willful  violation, 
we  may  advocate  a  tough  policy  to  curb 
this  stubborn  defiance.  Such  treatment 
is  authoritarian,  and  it  will  employ 
punitive  and  suppressive  measures  to 
gain  complete  submission. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  view  these 
juvenile  offenses  as  symptoms  of  under¬ 
lying  disturbances  in  the  interpersonal 
relationships  of  children,  we  will  want 
not  to  punish  them,  but  to  heal  them. 
This  approach  is  supportive  in  seeking 
to  uphold  and  fulfiU  these  valid  needs 
for  healthy  interpersonal  relations. 


Which  theory  of  treatment  will  be 
more  effective  in  the  long  run?  Authori¬ 
tarian  measures  have  a  long  history  of 
futility  and  failure.  For  the  moment  a 
young  person  may  be  silenced  or  intimi¬ 
dated  by  punishment.  But  hurting  him 
has  no  power  to  heal  him.  The  more  he 
is  hurt,  the  more  angry  he  becomes,  un¬ 
til  this  repressed  hostility  explodes  in 
violence  or  turns  into  hopeless  despair, 
the  bitterness  of  life  without  love. 
There  is  no  cure  through  hurting  and 
rejecting  the  juvenile  offender,  but  only 
endless  warfare  against  the  authorities 
who  punish  him. 

Supportive  treatment  is  interested  in 
knowing  the  young  persons  as  individu¬ 
als  rather  than  in  massing  them  together 
as  vicious  criminals.  In  this  approach 
faith  and  understanding  lead  to  reha¬ 
bilitation  rather  than  mere  repression. 
Interpersonal  relations  with  healthy 
adults  is  the  goal  of  such  treatment  rath¬ 
er  than  impersonal  rules.  What  is  most 
needed  is  to  have  a  society  of  persons 
who  care  for  each  other  and  believe  in 
each  other. 

David  M.  White^ 

One  of  the  saddest  commentaries  on 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
this  country  is  that  we  do  so  much  talk¬ 
ing  and  worrying  about  it,  but  so  little 
in  a  systematic  way  to  cope  with  it.  So 
far,  thanks  to  the  pioneer  work  of  vari¬ 
ous  sociologists,  social  workers,  psychol¬ 
ogists,  and  educators,  we  have  made 
some  progress  in  defining  the  problem. 
We  are  even  beginning  to  realize  that 
this  social  disease  is  more  disturbing  and 
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demanding  than  almost  any  other  prob¬ 
lem  in  American  life. 

It  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  our  cul¬ 
ture  to  realize  that  we  have  attained  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world, 
but  still  have  to  wear  around  our  necks 
the  albatross  of  shame.  I  say  shame,  for 
what  other  word  depicts  a  nation  that 
cannot  help  ^its  young  people  to  live 
happy  and  useful  lives?  Ever\’  juvenile 
delinquent  is  a  challenge  to  the  equa¬ 
nimity  of  a  community. 

If  we  have  made  strides  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  disease,  how  little  we  have 
accomplished  in  what  might  be  called 
the  treatment!  In  a  world  such  as  ours 
we  might  as  well  expect  children  to 
suffer  from  what  the  great  sociologist, 
Durkheim,  described  as  “anomie.”  This 
"anomie”  or  rootlessness,  this  lack  of 
identity  in  mass  society,  strikes  at  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  youthful  society.  The  days 
when  we  could  equate  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  as  a  correlation  of  blighted  slum 
areas  is  gone.  The  tragic  shadow  of  the 
youth  who  has  to  “act  out”  against  so¬ 
ciety  is  seen  in  any  neighborhood. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Let  each 
community  ask  itself  this  question:  How 
much  are  we  spending  to  prevent  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency?  Let  each  commu¬ 
nity  that  feels  the  pinch  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  decide  once  and  for  all  to 
muster  its  total  resources  to  combat  it. 

To  begin  with,  we  can  get  every 
group  in  the  city  who  wants  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  social  disease  to  meet 
in  a  planning  session.  We  can  organize 
an  action  group  on  a  city-wide  basis, 
with  police  officials,  clergy,  social  work¬ 
ers,  fraternal  groups,  teachers,  and, 
above  all,  parents.  We  can  study  the 


case  histories  of  juvenile  offenders  in 
our  communities  to  ascertain  what  the 
factors  are  that  induce  this  behavior. 
We  can  stop  looking  for  cure-alls  and 
panaceas  and  begin  the  day-by-day 
treatment.  We  can  look  for  danger  sig¬ 
nals  in  a  specific  block,  among  a  certain 
“gang,”  or  in  a  disturbed  individual, 
and  we  can  muster  the  best-trained  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  city-wide  team  to  help  these 
youngsters  before  the  damage  is  done. 

During  the  war  there  were  rooms  in 
bomb-proof  shelters  where  many  soldiers 
plotted  the  action  of  an  air  raid.  At 
any  moment  the  general  staff  could 
know  what  was  going  on  and  plan  more 
effectively.  VV'e  need  a  central  plotting 
room  in  every  city  where  the  effects  of 
a  citizen’s  battle  against  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  can  be  assessed,  and  we  need 
the  citizen’s  corp  of  concerned  and  vigil¬ 
ant  people  who  will  do  the  job. 

Robert  Chin}^ 

There  are  things  we  can  learn  about 
and  for  ourselves  when  we  deal  with  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  We 
can  learn  how  to  relate  to  and  accept 
the  tremendous  complexity  and  inter¬ 
connectedness  of  social  problems  and 
social  living. 

In  juvenile  delinquency,  we  are  con¬ 
fronting  a  form  of  social  behavior  which 
cannot  be  diagnosed  simply  as  psycho¬ 
logical  maladjustment,  nor  solely  as  so¬ 
ciological  pathology  arising  from  fam¬ 
ily  disruptions,  nor  basically  the  loss  of 
moral  fiber  of  our  youth.  Rather  there 
is  an  intermingling  of  factors,  not  any 
one  of  which  is  the  simple  and  sovereign 
“cause.”  The  learning  of  the  lesson  of 
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toleration  and  the  welcoming  of  com¬ 
plex  determination  in  place  of  simpli¬ 
fied  answers  will  stand  us  in  good  stead 
for  all  other  social  problems  and  issues. 

Next  we  can  learn  to  choose  and 
evaluate  the  proclaimed  "cures”  that  are 
offered  by  both  the  professional  and  the 
layman.  We  can  learn  to  orchestrate  the 
procedures  and  techniques  of  the  help¬ 
ing  professional  fields  (education,  social 
work,  religion,  and  family  life)  with 
each  other  and  in  turn  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge-building  disciplines  of  the  behav¬ 
ioral  sciences.  Also  we  can  learn  how  to 
ride  through  the  frenzied  crests  and  the 
apathetic  lulls  of  society’s  attention  and 
interest,  especially  when  exacerbated  by 
the  mass  media. 

Finally  we  can  learn  to  launch  pro¬ 
grams  of  remedial  action  with  a  truly 
experimental  mood  and  temper.  We  can 
engage  in  complex  programs  of  remedial 
action  with  a  conviction  and  a  pragmat¬ 
ic  readiness  to  try  other  procedures  for 
improving  the  situation  after  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  consequences  show  the 
necessity  for  doing  so.  In  short,  we  can 
acquire  the  attitudes  of  the  scientist  on 
his  conviction  and  his  readiness  to 
abandon  a  disproved  conviction. 

If  we  can  learn  these  things  for  our¬ 
selves  as  we  cope  with  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  then  we  can  invest  our  social 
engineering  for  juvenile  delinquency 
and  other  ills  with  the  sound  foundation 
required  for  constructive  change. 

Therefore,  we  must  examine  not  only 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
but  also  our  reactions  to  it  and  the  po¬ 
tential  learnings  about  our  ways  of  re¬ 
acting.  The  issues  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  are  serious;  they  must  be  met 


with  extraordinary  efforts.  Yet  the  gains 
we  make  may  be  as  great  for  ourselves 
and  for  society  if  we  learn  how  to  react 
intelligently  to  any  social  problem,  as 
compared  with  merely  "solving”  it. 

One  issue  in  discussions  about  youth 
and  juvenile  delinquency  seems  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  health  fields.  We  seem 
to  be  saying  that  one  of  our  major  goals 
for  a  “good”  young  person  is  the  absence 
of  delinquency  acts  and  related  behavior 
patterns,  just  as  in  the  health  fields,  we 
judge  “healthy”  that  which  demonstrates 
an  absence  of  pathological  distress. 

We  are  lacking  in  positive  definitions 
of  what  we  consider  to  be  a  healthy  and 
optimally  functioning  young  person.  We 
will  cope  with  these  problems  more  ade¬ 
quately  than  at  present  when  we  can 
state  the  positive  manifestations  of  a  ma¬ 
ture  personality,  appropriate  to  the  age 
levels  and  positions  of  the  young  people 
in  our  variegated  society,  and  when  we 
can  invent  appropriate  social  devices 
and  institutions  to  achieve  these  ends. 

Do  we  want  "little  adults,”  prema¬ 
turely  burdened  with  sober  responsibili¬ 
ties,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  want 
irresponsible  young  people,  divorced 
from  adult  social  reality  and  immersed 
completely  in  their  own  "minority”  sub¬ 
culture  of  youth?  These  questions  need 
to  be  examined  by  the  researcher  in  the 
behavioral  sciences,  by  the  social  phil¬ 
osopher,  by  each  of  us  as  citizens  and/ 
or  parents,  and  by  young  people  them¬ 
selves. 

William  C.  Kvaraceus^^ 

Most  American  citizens  live  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  eventually 
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some  outside  authority  or  agency — po¬ 
lice,  psychiatrist,  social  worker,  teacher, 
recreation  director,  child  guidance  clin¬ 
ic,  youth  commission  or  state  youth  au¬ 
thority — will  come  to  the  rescue  and 
solve  (with  something  of  magic  if  not 
money)  the  delinquency  problem.  In 
many  communities  these  various  agen¬ 
cies  have  teamed  together  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  to  control  and  prevent  the 
serious  and  persisting  norm-violations  of 
youth.  But  these  team  approaches  gen¬ 
erally  omit  or  exclude  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  player — the  delinquent  himself. 
Only  the  delinquent  can  solve  the  delin¬ 
quency  problem. 

Most  urban  communities  maintain 
an  array  of  "youth-serving  agencies.” 
We  need  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
verb  "serve.”  Generally  it  is  the  agency 
that  is  the  subject  and  youth  is  the  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  object.  We  need  to  make 
youth  the  subject  of  the  verb  “serve.” 
Youth  should  serve  themselves  and  the 
community.  We  need  to  enable  youth 
to  undertake  important  and  meaningful 
tasks  in  home,  school,  and  community 
life.  We  need  to  encourage  youth  to 
study  the  local  delinquency  problem. 

Instead  of  doing  community  re¬ 
search  and  case  studies  on,  to  or  for 
youthful  norm-violators,  we  should  en¬ 
courage  young  people  to  community 
study  and  case  study  themselves.  Youths 
must  develop  insights  into  their  own 
problems.  They  need  to  work  out  their 
own  solutions.  Adults  need  to  look  at 
youths’  findings  and  suggestions  seri¬ 
ously.  Only  through  insight  and  self- 
determination  at  both  levels  can  the 
community  hope  to  achieve  a  diminution 
of  the  soaring  delinquency  rate. 

Many  agencies  and  institutions  in 
their  concern  for  troubled  youth  and  in 


their  zeal  to  help  have  been  deflecting 
from  their  original  and  unique  func¬ 
tions.  This  confusion  of  roles  is  result¬ 
ing  in  a  fast-emerging  Alice-in-Wonder- 
land  world  in  which  parents  are  acting 
as  their  youngsters’  jieers;  police  in  ju¬ 
venile  details  are  acting  as  social  work¬ 
ers;  social  workers  in  aggressive  case 
work  are  not  acting  as  police;  probation 
officers  in  conducting  “informal”  hear¬ 
ings  are  acting  as  judges;  and  judges  in 
adjudicating  are  acting  as  psychiatrists. 

Some  agency  workers  have  even 
taken  on  omnibus  functions;  they  are 
trv’ing  to  be  everything  to  everyone.  Un¬ 
less  agencies  and  institutions  stop  to  de¬ 
fine  or  redefine  their  unique  purposes 
and  functions  and  begin  to  evaluate 
their  efforts  to  aid  the  young  norm- 
violators  in  terms  of  their  special  and 
specific  services,  the  community  may 
suffer  from  institutional  schizophrenia. 
The  incipient  stakes  are  already  visible 
in  many  communities. 

The  American  community,  lacking 
both  facts  and  funds,  will  hardly  dent 
the  delinquency  problem.  Every  com¬ 
munity,  and  this  means  every  commu¬ 
nity  worker  and  citizen,  must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  at  three  levels  of  functioning 
if  we  expect  to  bring  down  the  delin¬ 
quency  rate.  There  must  be  a  validated 
theoretical  frame  of  reference  from 
which  to  operate;  there  must  be  avail¬ 
able  facts  on  the  local  youth  situation 
on  which  to  tailor  local  programming; 
there  must  be  available  facts  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  child  who  shows  a  delinquency 
tendency  or  engages  in  law  violation. 

Lacking  these  three  sets  of  facts  and 
operating  on  a  dime-store  budget,  com¬ 
munity  efforts  at  delinquency  preven¬ 
tion  and  control  will  tend  to  follow  the 
impractical-practical  approaches  involv- 
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ing  the  curfew  and  the  night  stick,  her  of  youthful  offenders.  A  proper 
These  approaches  cost  little.  They  are  home  for  the  rearing  of  a  child  is  not 
also  irrelevant  to  the  factors  generating  a  house  with  four  walls,  even  if  both 
the  youth  problem.  parents  are  there.  Home  is  a  place  of 

security  where  there  is  not  tension  and 
Jennie  Loitman  Barron^^  bickering,  but  harmony;  where  there  is 

a  "cohesiveness”  of  the  family;  where 
One  of  the  great  challenges  which  love  and  peace  abide, 
confront  us  today  is  juvenile  delin-  Unfortunately,  many  parents  need 
quency.  Whether  we  call  it,  as  the  title  training  themselves  in  bringing  up  their 
suggests,  “Sin,  Sickness,  Sport,  or  children.  We  have  all  kinds  of  regular 
What”  juvenile  delinquency  is  the  con-  and  refresher  courses  in  the  trades,  auto 
cern  not  only  of  the  theologian  and  the  driving,  the  arts,  and  other  areas,  but 
physican,  but  also  of  the  entire  com-  too  few,  if  any,  courses  in  marriage 
munity.  Gang  fights,  in  which  young-  counseling  and  training  for  parenthood, 
sters  have  been  crippled  for  life;  at-  One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to 
tacks  on  police  officers;  vandalism;  crime  for  any  child  is  a  feeling  of  inner 
robbery  and  other  crimes,  especially  security,  a  feeling  that  he  is  loved,  that 
those  involving  violence — all  have  in-  he  “belongs”  to  a  family  unit.  He  must 
creased  markedly.  have  discipline,  but  he  must  have  what 

It  has  been  stated  by  authorities  on  we  call  the  3  A's — affection,  accept- 
delinquency  that  50  per  cent  of  our  ance,  and  approval.  He  must  receive 
adult  criminal  population  have  been  recognition  by  the  family  unit  for  what- 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  that  a  very  ever  he  is  able  to  achieve,  no  matter 
large  number  of  men  in  prison  com-  how  small  that  achievement  is.  Other- 
menced  their  criminal  careers  before  wise,  he  is  likely  to  seek  the  corner  gang 
they  were  1 3  years  of  age.  It  is,  there-  who  will  attract  him  by  giving  him  a 
fore,  of  utmost  importance  that  we  be-  false  place  “in  the  sun.”  His  home  must 
gin  preventive  work  when  the  child  is  be  his  haven. 

very  young — or  may  we  say,  even  pre-  Counseling  in  domestic  relations  and 
natally.  psychological  assistance  for  parents 

There  are  two  approaches  to  solv-  should  be  made  available  so  that  indi- 
ing  this  grievous  problem :  C  O  immedi-  viduals  with  family  difficulties  may  be 
ate  action  and  (2)  the  long  road  of  re-  helped  to  solve  their  problems.  It  is 
search  to  give  us  a  formula  for  detect-  most  important  for  us  to  be  taught  how 
ing  minors  whose  behavior  may  lead  to  care  for  our  most  precious  human  as- 
to  delinquency  and  to  begin  our  pre-  sets — our  children, 
ventive  work  at  that  point.  A  child’s  own  home,  where  there  is 

From  my  work  in  the  court  and  the  mutual  respect  and  love  between  the 
experiences  of  authorities,  I  believe  parents,  where  both  father  and  mother 
that  broken  homes  and  homes  where  act  as  parents,  is  the  most  effective  pre¬ 
parents  are  not  discharging  their  re-  ventative  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It 
sponsibilities  furnish  the  largest  num-  has  truly  been  said,  by  Drs.  Sheldon 
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and  Eleanor  Glueck,  the  the  “incohesive 
home”  is  the  major  factor  in  delin¬ 
quency. 

The  school,  as  a  supplement  to,  not 
as  a  substitute  for,  the  home,  is  the 
next  best  agency  to  help  solve  our  prob¬ 
lem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In  school, 
children  may  show  a  need  for  adjust¬ 
ment  and  may  exhibit  behavioral  prob¬ 
lems  which  will  alert  the  teacher  to 
report  to  the  parent  the  need  for  help 
by  the  psychiatrist,  physician,  or  social 
worker. 

The  curriculum  should  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  differences  in  aptitude  and 
personality  of  the  children.  One  cannot 
put  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole.  Every 
child  is  as  different  on  the  inside  as  he 
looks  on  the  outside.  We  must  have 
smaller  classes  with  special  attention  to 
special  needs  of  the  pupil.  We  must 
pay  higher  salaries  to  our  teachers  in 
order  to  obtain  those  persons  who  are 
best  qualified  not  only  in  teaching  their 
subjects,  but  also  in  understanding  chil¬ 
dren. 

V\^hat  are  we  going  to  do  about  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency?  Our  adult  popula¬ 
tion  must  set  a  better  example  to  our 
>’oungsters.  The  moral  tone  of  our  com¬ 
munity  is  not  at  its  highest  level.  “Be¬ 
havior  is  caught,  not  taught.”  It  is  a 
very  poor  example  for  youngsters  to  read 
of  payroll  padding,  bribery,  hit-and-run 
drivers,  quiz  fixing.  The  pattern  of 
crime  is  often  set  by  adults;  therefore, 
those  who  seek  a  better  society  must  be 
exemplary. 


All  community  resources  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  co-ordinated  to  provide  a 
proper  environment  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  children :  recreational 
agencies  to  make  available  facilities  for 
leisure-time  activities;  religious  bodies 
to  help  promote  good  character;  espe¬ 
cially  selected  and  trained  police  of¬ 
ficers  to  deal  with  children;  Big  Brother 
and  Big  Sister  Associations  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  who  come  from  broken  homes;  and 
social  agencies  and  specialized  services 
to  provide  for  the  sick,  defective,  and 
anti-social  children. 

Aside  from  the  humane  angle,  it  is 
economically  unsound  not  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  juvenile  delinquency.  It 
costs  about  $1500  to  take  care  of  a 
criminal  for  one  year.  For  the  sum  of 
$1500,  the  community  could  provide 
recreation,  under  proper  supervision, 
for  about  one  hundred  youngsters,  at 
the  cost  of  $15  each. 

Above  all,  there  must  be  better  eco¬ 
nomic  standards  to  provide  for  and 
maintain  decent  homes  in  good  environ¬ 
ments  with  good  living  conditions  so 
that  parents  will  not  continually  be 
fighting  the  enemy  of  poverty. 

In  this  highly  confused  and  complex 
world,  with  the  effects  of  the  last  World 
War  still  with  us,  and  with  the  alleged 
atomic  war  threatening  us,  it  is  far 
more  important  to  conserve  our  human 
assets — our  children — than  it  is  to  send 
space  missiles  to  the  moon. 

Let  us  muster  all  our  forces  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


The  whole  art  of  teaching  is  only  the  art  of  awakening  the  natural 
curiosity  of  young  minds  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  it  afterwards. 

— Anatolc  France,  The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard 


Coniiniinity  Action  through 

Social  Planning 

DAVID  F.  Demarche 
Director  of  Social  Planning 
United  Community  Fund  of  San  Francisco 

TPhouch  the  problem  of  juvenile  de-  tion  Department,  Public  Welfare  De- 

linquency  has  national  scope,  I.  has 

been  particularly  acute  in  the  larger  San  Francisco  Housing  Audiority,  and 

urban  centers.  The  ver}'  size  of  city  District  Attorney. 

|X)pulation  is  an  important  factor.  The  very  composition  of  the  Com- 

San  Francisco,  like  other  cities  across  mittee  recognizes  the  need  for  a  com- 
the  country,  has  established  formal  ma-  munity-vvide  approach  to  the  solution 
chinery  to  deal  with  the  problem.  of  the  delinquency  problem. 

On  March  23,  1960,  George  Chris-  In  essence,  the  objectives  of  the  Com- 
topher.  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  ap-  mittee  on  Youth  are:  the  strengthening 
proved  an  ordinance  of  community  forces  which  make  possi- 


Authorizing  and  directing  the  Public 
Welfare  Department  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  United  Community 
Fund  of  San  Francisco  providing  for 
strengthening  of  services  to  families  and 
youth,  finding  and  assisting  in  sol  ition 
of  problems  contributing  to  juveniP.  de¬ 
linquency,  maladjustment,  and  break¬ 
down  of  healthy  family  life,  and  devel¬ 
oping  better  city-wide  and  neighborhood 
coordination  and  cooperation;  and  di¬ 
recting  certain  departments  and  officials 
to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  agreement. 

The  ordinance  also  provides 

That  the  United  Community  Fund  shall 
appoint  a  city-wide  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Youth  .  .  .  This  Committee  on 
Youth  shall  consist  of  a  chairman,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  public  departments  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
and  eight  other  persons  who  shall  be* 
community  leaders  and  representatives 
of  community  organizations  interested 
in  and  informed  on  the  problems  of 
youth.  The  public  officials  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  public  departments  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  committee  through  the 
Department  Head  or  his  authorized 
representative  shall  be:  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District,  Juvenile  Proba¬ 


tion  Department,  Public  Welfare  De¬ 
partment,  Recreation  and  Park  Depart¬ 
ment,  Department  of  Public  Health, 
San  Francisco  Housing  Authority,  and 
the  District  Attorney. 

The  very  composition  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
munity-wide  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  delinquency  problem. 

In  essence,  the  objectives  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Youth  are:  the  strengthening 
of  community  forces  which  make  possi¬ 
ble  healthy  growth  and  development; 
and  the  early  identification  and  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  pre-delinquent  child. 

The  Committee  on  Youth,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  complex  nature  of  delinquency 
and  youth  problems,  decided  to  work 
on  several  promising  fronts  at  the  same 
time,  through  six  subcommittees:  Re¬ 
search  and  Statistics,  Early  Detection, 
Multiple-Problem  Families,  Jobs  for 
Youth,  Teen-Age  Culture,  and  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Organization. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  Research  and  Statistics  Committee, 
and  how  they  relate  to  statistics  quoted 
by  several  symposium  participants. 

In  the  early  discussion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Youth  there  was  general 
agreement  with  Dr.  William  C.  Kvara- 
ceus’  viewpoint  that  “there  must  be 
available  facts  on  the  local  youth  situa¬ 
tion  on  which  to  tailor  local  program¬ 
ming.”  The  Research  and  Statistics 
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Committee  therefore  set  to  work  collect¬ 
ing  data  on  San  Francisco’s  problem 
youth,  handled  by  the  Youth  Guidance 
Center,  in  order  to  provide  a  current 
statistical  baseline  for  month-to-month 
or  year-to-year  comparison. 

The  investigation  of  the  empirical 
evidence  has  begun.  Through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Youth  Guidance  Cen¬ 
ter  of  San  Francisco,  we  have  obtained 
data  on  all  the  delinquency  cases  from 
January’  1960  to  June  1960. 

These  data  include  the  following 
critical  variables:  sex,  race,  religion, 
ofRcial  or  unofficial  referral,  age  of  of¬ 
fender,  census  tract  of  residence,  in¬ 
come  of  family,  marital  status  of  par¬ 
ents,  with  whom  the  offender  is  living, 
employment,  school  status,  number  of 
siblings  in  the  family,  and  whether  or 
not  any  “unfavorable  factors”  such  as 
criminality  or  alcoholism  are  present  in 
the  family.  The  total  number  of  cases 
is  2,527. 

Though  the  Committee  on  Youth  is 
not  particularly  interested  at  this  time 
in  comparing  San  Francisco  with  other 
urban  centers,  it  did  note  that  some  of 
our  early  findings  disagree  with  what 
the  "experts”  tell  us  is  the  delinquency 
picture  in  our  large  cities.  In  some  cases 
our  statistics  tend  to  substantiate  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  symposium  partici¬ 
pants;  in  other  instances  our  figures 
present  a  different  picture. 

Delinquency  and  Socio-Economic  Status 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Miller  states  that  “the 
great  bulk  of  adolescents  who  commit 
crimes  with  sufficient  seriousness  and/ 
or  frequency  as  to  become  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  police,  courts,  correction¬ 
al  agencies,  share  four  characteristics.” 
One  of  these  characteristics  is  that  they 
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originate  in  communities  whose  mores 
and  norms  derive  from  the  cultural  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  American  lower  class. 

Mr.  Zalinger  states,  “The  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  delinquents  (of  all 
types)  comes  from  the  lower  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  strata  of  our  society  residing  in 
our  urban  slums.”  He  also  avers  that 
the  delinquents  from  the  middle  class 
neighborhoods  constitute  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total. 

There  may  be  a  problem  of  semantics 
involved  here,  but  if  we  consider  family 
income  as  an  important  index  of  the  so¬ 
cio-economic  level  of  the  family,  our 
San  Francisco  figures  do  not  bear  out 
the  above  statements. 

Of  698  official  male  cases,  38.3  per 
cent  were  from  families  with  yearly  in¬ 
comes  of  over  $5,000.  Only  17  per 
cent  were  from  families  with  less  than 
$2,500  per  year.  More  female  cases, 
29.2  per  cent,  came  from  the  lower  eco¬ 
nomic  group.  The  combined  figures 
show  that  41.0  per  cent  come  from 
families  with  incomes  between  $2,501 
and  $5,000,  34.8  per  cent  from  fam¬ 
ilies  with  incomes  over  $5,000. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  1960  cases  by  address  fur¬ 
ther  suggests  that  juvenile  offenders  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  areas  of  low 
income,  inadequate  housing  and  slum 
conditions. 

Data  so  far  studied  indicate  that  the 
number  of  delinquents  living  in  middle- 
class  residential  districts  is  as  great,  or 
nearly  as  great,  as  the  number  living  in 
areas  which  are  presumably  breeding 
grounds  for  delinquency.  These  findings 
suggest  (as  does  the  literature  in  the 
field) 'that  juvenile  delinquency  is  “fil¬ 
tering  up”  to  the  middle  class.  Our  data 
tend  to  support  Dr.  White’s  position 
that  “the  days  when  we  could  equate  ju- 
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venile  delinquency  as  a  correlation  of 
blighted  areas  are  gone.” 

Delinquency  and  Gang  Membership 

At  least  two  of  the  symposium  partic¬ 
ipants  dealt  in  part  with  gang  member¬ 
ship.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  juvenile 
gangs  have  been  much  in  the  public 
eye,  naturally  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  over  a  ten-year  period,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  statistics  show  80  per  cent  of  male 
juvenile  offenders  commit  crimes  alone, 
or  with  one  companion. 

We  can  only  speculate  as  to  the 
reason  for  this:  (1)  the  gang  phenom¬ 
enon  is  not  characteristic  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  it  is  of  other  cities;  (2)  while 
juvenile  delinquents  may  belong  to 
gangs  and  may  be  full  participants  in 
“the  delinquent  sub-culture”  they  ^com¬ 
mit  offenses  apart  from  the  gang;  (3) 
individual  offenders  are  more  readily 
picked  up  by  the  police. 

Delinquency  and  Family  Relations 

At  least  two  of  the  symposium  parti¬ 
cipants  stress  the  role  of  broken  homes 
as  a  major  causal  factor  in  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  Zalinger  states,  “Most  of  the 
evidence  points  to  inadequate  family  re¬ 
lations  as  the  most  crucial  causal  factor 
...  it  is  precisely  in  our  urban  slums 
that  we  find  our  highest  rates  of  broken 
homes  as  well  as  the  highest  proportion 
of  ‘psychologically’  disrupted  families.” 
Judge  Barron  claims  that  “broken  homes 
and  homes  where  parents  are  not  dis¬ 
charging  their  responsibilities  furnish 
the  largest  number  of  youthful  offend¬ 
ers.” 

Our  data  are  not  clear  on  the  re¬ 
lation  between  broken  homes  and  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency,  but  they  do  suggest 


this  factor  is  more  significant  for  girls 
than  for  boys. 

We  find  for  the  male  official  cases, 
46.0  per  cent  living  with  both  parents, 
and  30.0  per  cent  living  with  the 
mother  only,  11.1  per  cent  living  with 
mother  and  stepfather,  and  2.1  per 
cent  with  father  and  stepmother.  For 
the  female  official  cases  there  is  a  drop 
in  the  percentage  living  with  both  par¬ 
ents — 30.9  per  cent.  A  total  of  47.6 
per  cent  of  these  official  female  cases 
live  with  two  parents  and  52.4  per  cent 
come  from  one-parent  homes,  or  live 
with  neither  parent. 

Also  interesting  in  terms  of  the 
broken  home  thesis  on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  is  the  fact  that  for  male  official 
cases  47.3  per  cent  of  the  parents  are 
married  and  living  together,  30.0  per 
cent  are  divorced,  7.4  per  cent  are  sep¬ 
arated.  For  the  official  female  cases, 
32.1  per  cent  of  the  parents  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  living  together,  33.3  per  cent 
are  divorced,  8.1  per  cent  are  separated. 

Our  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  il¬ 
legitimacy  is  more  a  factor  in  delin¬ 
quent  behavior  for  girls  than  for  boys.- 
Of  the  male  official  cases  3.7  per  cent 
had  unmarried  parents  as  against  8.1 
per  cent  of  the  female  official  cases. 

Inasmuch  as  our  statistics  are  for  only 
six  months,  they  are  only  a  beginning 
in  our  attempt  to  provide  sound  guides 
for  a  program  of  action. 

We  cannot  understand  any  phenom¬ 
enon  without  an  empirical  baseline. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  that  juvenile 
delinquency  as  a  phenomenon  may  dif¬ 
fer  significantly  from  city  to  city.  A 
program  of  action  must,  of  necessity,  be 
tailored  not  only  for  a  given  city,  but 
for  given  areas  of  that  city.  Our  con¬ 
cern  is  to  determine  what  constitutes 
juvenile  delinquency  in  San  Francisco. 
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w  HO  is  to  implement  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  large  urban  centers  and 
how?  This  is  the  question  for  which  the 
theorists  have  yet  to  provide  the  “frame 
of  reference”  referred  to  by  Kvaraceus 
in  order  than  an  agency  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  theories  may  be  selected  or  cre¬ 
ated.  The  professional  practitioners 
must  study  their  role  in  community  or¬ 
ganization  for  delinquency  control  and 
evaluate  their  approach. 

Voluntary  health  and  welfare  coun¬ 
cils,  state  welfare  association,  and 
other  delinquency  control  co-ordinating 
agencies  are  slowly  realizing,  as  are  the 
public  agency  child  welfare  services, 
youth  authorities,  and  commissions 
and  community  services,  that  each  has 
a  contribution  to  make  and  that  such 
contributions  must  be  made  co-opera¬ 
tively  in  a  plan  wbicb  defines  clearly 
the  role  of  each. 

W'hether  it  comes  from  taxes.  United  • 
Funds,  or  Community  Chests,  money  is 
too  limited  for  either  voluntary  or  pub¬ 
lic  funds  to  do  all  that  must  be  done 
without  the  other.  The  theorists  would 
have  much  to  contribute  if  their  re¬ 
search  and  theories  would  inquire  into 
the  medium  by  which  their  theories  of 
action  could  be  implemented. 

St.  Louis  launched  its  dehnquency’ 
control  co-ordinated  program  through 
the  logical  central  planning  body — its 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  (previ¬ 


ously  the  Social  Planning  Council).  It 
was  the  Council  that  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  tax  supported  Youth  Com¬ 
mission,  and  since  the  latter’s  forma¬ 
tion  the  two  agencies  have  collaborated 
and  planned  together  through  the  staffs 
of  these  agencies,  avoiding  duplication 
and  giving  each  other  support  when 
necessary. 

Once  the  medium  for  implementing  a 
plan  of  action  is  structured — through 
a  voluntary  council  and  a  tax-supported 
agency  working  together — attention  can 
be  given  to  the  theories  as  proposed  in 
the  symposium.  In  other  words,  there 
must  be  leadership  well  informed,  avail¬ 
able,  and  selected  for  implementing  any 
theory. 


Accumulating^  Facts 

“Validated  facts”  needed,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  Kvaraceus,  are  sometimes  long 
in  obtaining,  but  unless  these  are  gath¬ 
ered  there  is  question  as  to  how  a  de¬ 
linquency  control  program  should  be 
focused.  In  St.  Louis  County  there  have 
been  no  statistics  available  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  youths  in  contact  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies. 

The  county  has  a  minimum  of  thirty- 
seven  full-time  police  agencies,  and 
each  has  kept  its  own  method  of  filing 
information  on  juveniles.  The  city  of 
St.  Louis  (which  is  a  county  in  itself) 
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has  one  police  department  and  main¬ 
tains  good  records  and  statistics. 
Altogether  for  the  metropolitan  area 
there  were  at  least  thirty-eight  separate 
departments  with  thirty-eight  systems  of 
recording  information  on  juveniles. 

The  Metropolitan  Youth  Commission 
took  on  as  a  priority  the  standardizing 
of  juvenile  information  by  all  police  de¬ 
partments.  Just  as  Kvaraceus  points  out 
that  the  young  people  themselves  must 
be  involved  in  change,  so  was  it  felt 
that  the  police  departments  must  be  in¬ 
volved  in  any  change  of  their  proce¬ 
dures.  Dr.  Phillips’  reminder  that  "all 
community  resources  need  to  pull 
together”  was  heeded  within  a  single 
discipline  law  enforcement  when  all 
the  police  departments  were  asked  to 
send  representation  to  a  training  course 
in  juvenile  work. 

As  a  result  of  that  session,  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Police-Juvenile  Officers  Associ¬ 
ation  was  organized.  This  body  then 
maintained  liaison  with  the  local  police 
chiefs’  association  and  kept  them  in¬ 
formed  of  discussions  in  setting  up  a 
standard  Confidential  Juvenile  History 
Form.  This  form,  a  duplicate  of  that 
used  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis  Police  De¬ 
partment,  was  adopted  for  use  in  most 
municipal  police  departments  in  the 
county.  The  Metropolitan  Youth  Com¬ 
mission  provided  the  staff  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  facilitated  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  standard  form. 

The  form,  once  adopted,  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  collection  of  similar  infor¬ 
mation  on  juveniles.  One  copy  of  the 
form  is  sent  to  a  central  registry  for  lim¬ 
ited  referral  use,  while  another  copy  is 
sent  to  the  County  Juvenile  Court, 
whose  research  director  will  gather  the 
annual  statistics  for  distribution  to 
police  departments.  In  1961,  for  the 


first  time,  reasonably  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  on  juveniles  in  contact  with  37 
police  departments  will  be  available  in 
a  central  office. 

Research  and  co-ordination  have 
been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pavenstedt  as 
being  important.  In  addition,  two  others 
— Judge  Barron  and  Dr.  Chin — men¬ 
tion  research  or  study,  and  at  least  four 
contributors  —  Dean  McDowell,  Dr. 
White,  Judge  Barron  and  Dr.  Chin — 
point  out  the  need  for  co-ordination  or 
"orchestration”  of  services.  The  volume 
of  previous  research,  already  lying  on 
shelves,  cries  out  for  co-ordination  with¬ 
in  the  field  of  research  itself. 

There  are  at  present  a  minimum  of 
twelve  known  studies  and  research  proj¬ 
ects  dealing  with  some  phase  of  delin¬ 
quency  in  St.  Louis.  How  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  these  to  implement  findings 
was  of  interest  to  the  Metropolitan 
Youth  Commission.  A  meeting  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  research  was  called,  and  those 
attending  were  amazed  to  find  others 
conducting  studies  and  research  of  mu¬ 
tual  interest. 

One  practical  benefit  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  discovery,  by  one  partici¬ 
pant,  that  another  had  gathered  detailed 
information  of  delinquency  by  census 
tracts — information  that  the  first  partic¬ 
ipant  was  about  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  gathering.  The  Metropolitan 
Youth  Commission  is  now  planning  to 
call  regular  meetings  of  professionals 
conducting  research  programs  for  an 
exchange  of  research  program  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  many  foundations  and  public 
research  grants  provided  in  local  com¬ 
munities,  without  co-ordination,  create 
a  problem  for  those  interested  in  im¬ 
plementing  successful  findings.  Too 
often  the  results  are  never  turned  over 
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to  agencies  able  to  implement  discover¬ 
ies,  or  these  agencies  neglect  to  ask  for 
the  results. 

Remedies — Youth  Employment  Service 

Dr.  Chin,  who  I  feel  has  made  the 
most  significant  contribution  in  the  sym¬ 
posium,  alerts  the  practitioner  to  in¬ 
sight  in  his  method  of  reaction  to  social 
problems  as  compared  with  action  that 
merely  solves  the  problem.  Helping  the 
practitioner  to  react  intelligently  to  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency  problems  leads  the 
way  for  more  effective  study,  planning, 
and  remedial  action. 

Dr.  Chin’s  suggestion  to  “learn  to 
launch  programs  of  remedial  action  with 
a  truly  experimental  mood  and  temper 
.  .  .  (and  to)  acquire  the  attitudes  of 
the  scientist  on  his  conviction  and  his 
readiness  to  abandon  a  disproven  con¬ 
viction”  seems  a  sound  one.  An  example 
supporting  this  might  be  the  experience 
of  the  Metropolitan  Youth  Commission 
in  conducting  a  demonstration  of  youth 
employment  services  in  St.  Louis. 

The  problem  of  employment  for  the 
teen-ager  sixteen  years  or  under  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Youth  Commission.  The  Com¬ 
mission  first  looked  at  its  area  of  func¬ 
tion  and  found  that  this  problem  was 
within  its  province  of  interest  since 
youths  who  had  been  in  difficulty  with 
the  law  were  not  being  served  in  em¬ 
ployment  placements.  In  fact  there  was 
no  central  service  for  employment  for 
any  youth  under  seventeen  years  of 
age,  in  trouble  or  not. 

The  local  oflBces  of  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  did  not  provide  employ¬ 
ment  because  there  were  older  youths 
who  could  not  be  placed.  Neither  did 
the  service  have  any  experience  in  pro¬ 


viding  young  teen-agers  with  employ¬ 
ment,  let  alone  those  who  were  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  juvenile  court.  The  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Youth  Commission  wished  to 
experiment  and  launched  a  project  on 
the  following  convictions: 

1.  Employment  could  be  obtained 
for  the  sixteen  year  and  under  if  a  ser¬ 
vice  was  made  available. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  enlist  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  and  existing  agen¬ 
cies  in  spite  of  the  older  labor  market. 

3.  Youths  themselves  could  partic¬ 
ipate  (Dr.  Kvaraceus)  in  providing 
this  service. 

4.  Juveniles  referred  from  the  ju¬ 
venile  court  could  successfully  use  this 
service  and  be  accepted  by  employers. 

Conferences  were  held  with  top  man¬ 
agement  of  the  local  State  Employment 
Service.  Not  only  were  they  interested, 
but  they  suggested  making  the  project 
available  to  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 
The  Yorkshire-Crestwood  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Metropolitan  Youth  Commission,  and 
an  anonymous  contributor  underwrote 
the  expenses  for  branch  offices. 

The  American  Friends’  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  provided  a  student  “co-ordinator” 
to  supervise  the  project  day-to-day  ac¬ 
tivity.  Youths  sixteen  and  under  were 
recruited  and  a  staff  was  selected 
through  the  normal  procedures  of  the 
state  office.  It  was  already  experiencing 
work  with  the  younger  teen-ager  previ¬ 
ously  denied  service. 

Four  branches  were  created  within 
the  existing  employment  service  offices. 
The  local  Art  Directors’  Club  assisted  in 
designing  posters  which  were  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Youth  Advisory  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Youth  Commission. 
The  Youth  Commission  paid  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  telephones,  the  employment 
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service  provided  supervisory  staff — we 
were  in  business. 

The  public  responded  to  the  donated 
publicity  on  radio  and  television  and  in 
newspapers.  Youths  reported  for  jobs  as 
a  result  of  the  public  request  for  listings. 
The  juvenile  courts  were  advised  of  the 
service  and  their  staff  referred  youths 
for  interviews. 

After  seven  weeks  of  demonstration, 
over  144  youths  sixteen  and  under 
were  placed  on  jobs.  Out  of  57  in  the 
City  of  St.  Louis,  29%  of  youths  placed 
were  referred  to  the  YES  (Youth  Em¬ 
ployment  Service)  by  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Only  one  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  this  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
rejection  by  the  employer  of  the  race 
of  the  youth  referred. 

Our  convictions  seemed  sound — ex¬ 
cept  one.  It  had  been  felt  that  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  jobs  over  the  phone  of  young 
people  themselves  would  be  effective. 
The  young  people  were  paid  by  the 
hour  to  phone  housewives  for  domestic 
work.  This  financial  investment  proved 
unsuccessful. 

At  least  six  of  the  symposium  con¬ 
tributors  mentioned  the  importance  of 
"co-ordination.”  The  authors  varied  in 
the  mention  of  other  actions  to  be  taken 
against  delinquency,  but  the  fact  that 
over  50%  of  them  felt  co-ordination 
was  important  indicates  that  this  is  one 
priority  for  action  on  which  we  all 
agree.  This  is  the  foundation  for  the 
creation  of  several  youth  commissions. 

Other  Commissions 

As  in  St.  Louis,  the  function  of  these 
commissions  is  to  “co-ordinate  services 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency.”  And  yet,  do  we 
have  an  understanding  of  what  "co¬ 


ordination”  involves?  To  some  it  means 
a  voluntary  activity  maneuvered  by  vol¬ 
unteers.  Public  officials  sometimes  are 
unwilling  to  spend  money  on  co-ordi¬ 
nating  services — “The  individual  serv¬ 
ices  should  take  responsibility  for  co¬ 
ordinating  themselves  and  prevent  du¬ 
plication.”  History  has  proved  otherwise. 

Co-ordination  is  time-demanding;  it 
requires  diagnosis,  planning,  and  full¬ 
time  action  if  a  community  is  to  take  its 
delinquency  control  efforts  seriously. 
This  holds  true  for  action  on  the  State 
level  as  well  as  on  the  local  level. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  took  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  co-ordination  seriously. 
It  developed,  through  trial  and  error,  a 
Community  Services  Section  within  its 
Division  of  Child  Welfare  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare.  It  was  the 
function  of  this  Section, 

...  to  serve  all  of  the  youth  of  this 
State  more  effectively  and  to  reduce  and 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency  hy  co¬ 
ordinated  planning  to  assist  local  com¬ 
munities  in  promoting  effective  pro¬ 
grams  in  education,  health,  recreation 
and  welfare  for  the  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  youth;  to  foster  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  strengthening  of  programs 
for  the  control  of  influence  detrimental 
to  youth;  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
establishment,  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  community  councils  so  that 
local  services  may  be  effectively  co-ordi¬ 
nated;  and  co-operate  with  departments 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  development  and  prosecution  of 
programs  to  serve  youth. 

Wisconsin  was  willing  to  pay  for  this 
work.  Dr.  White,  in  his  discussion, 
urged  a  community  to  ask  itself,  "How 
much  are  we  spending  to  prevent  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency?”  Wisconsin  decided 
to  invest  in  its  children,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  well  qualified  professional 
like  Bjarne  Romnes,  equipped  the  State 
with  a  staff  of  eleven  persons  to  provide 
co-ordinating  and  consultation  service 
in  local  communities. 
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Wisconsin  knew  that  co-ordination 
took  staff,  time,  and  money.  It  now  has 
one  of  the  best  co-ordinating  programs 
for  delinquency  control.  It  provides  lo¬ 
cal  communities  with  consultation  in 
law  enforcement,  juvenile  courts,  rec¬ 
reation,  youth  participation,  school  so¬ 
cial  services,  and  community  organiza¬ 
tion. 

At  the  local  level,  cities  like  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  St.  Louis  have  agencies  whose  pri¬ 
mary  work  is  in  delinquency  control. 
Budgets  vary  from  city  to  city  from 
amounts  of  $12,000  to  several  million 
dollars.  They  aid  directly  and  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  services.  But  such  co-ordi¬ 
nation  sometimes  depends  on  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  individual  agencies,  such  as 
the  schools,  to  participate. 

The  School  in  Co-ordination 

There  is  a  trend  that  is  giving  much 
pleasure  to  those  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munity  planning  for  dehnquency  con¬ 
trol.  It  is  the  co-ordination  of  schools 
with  other  community  agencies  in  pro¬ 
viding  services  to  children  and  youth. 
After  several  years  of  school  and  rec¬ 
reation  planning  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Honorable  Raymond  R.  Tucker, 
Mayor,  St.  Louis  has  arranged  for 
needed  recreation  facilities  and  staff 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  Other  cities,  which 
do  not  have  this  “co-ordination,”  find 
schools  unwilUng  to  loan  their  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  in  high  delinquency 
areas  that  lack  adequate  recreational 
facilities. 

Co-ordination  between  schools  and 
social  agencies  is  another  area  for  con¬ 
cern.  Usually  these  agencies  are  willing 


to  co-operate  but  need  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  Dr.  White  noted,  “We  need 
a  central  plotting  room  in  every  city 
where  the  effects  of  a  citizen’s  battle 
against  juvenile  delinquency  can  be  as¬ 
sessed.”  A  Youth  Commission  can  serve 
as  the  central  plotting  room  if  it  works 
closely  with  social  planning  bodies  such 
as  the  community  council. 

In  St.  Louis  City  and  County  there 
exists  the  usual  variety  of  children’s  in¬ 
stitutions  and  school  districts.  The 
schools  were  serving  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  these  institutions  but  fre¬ 
quently  found  the  behavior  of  some 
children  disrupting  or  demanding  too 
much  of  the  teacher’s  time.  Expulsion 
or  dismissal  from  school  placed  many 
of  the  older  adolescents  back  in  the  in¬ 
stitution,  which  had  no  staff  or  program 
for  them  during  school  hours.  In  some 
cases  the  institutions  took  youths  only 
if  they  attended  school. 

The  Metropolitan  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  the  co-ordinating  agency  on  de¬ 
linquency  control,  was  asked  to  help. 
As  a  result,  a  working  conference  was 
arranged  by  the  Commission,  bringing 
together  school  authorities  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  institutions,  to  discuss 
methods  by  which  the  service  to  “drop¬ 
outs”  could  be  provided.  The  plans  are 
in  formation  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

A  new  Juvenile  Court  Code  in  Mis¬ 
souri  is  being  criticized  by  some  educa¬ 
tors  as  an  expression  of  their  frustra¬ 
tions  on  what  to ,  do  about  youths  in 
trouble.  A  closer  look  at  conditions  re¬ 
veals  the  lack  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  schools,  the  juvenile  court, 
and  the  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Here  again  the  Metropolitan  Youth 
Commission  was  asked  to  help.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  a  meeting  is  being 
planned  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
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St.  Louis  County  Suburban  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  Graduate  Institute  of 
Education  and  the  University  College 
of  Washington  University,  and  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Youth  Commission.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  meeting  is  to  bring  together 
school  administrators,  guidance  counse¬ 
lors,  social  workers,  law  enforcement 
officers,  voluntary  social  agencJcs,  and 
juvenile  court  staff  for  a  discussion  of 
existing  gaps  in  service,  and  to  make  co¬ 
operative  plans  for  helping  youths  in 
trouble.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  planning 
committee  that  a  permanent  liaison 
group  will  develop. 

Define  "Co-ordination." 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  co¬ 
ordination,  but  the  list  of  possibilities  is 
unlimited.  The  theorist  has  pointed  out 
the  need  for  co-ordination.  The  practi¬ 
tioner  must  spell  it  out  in  action. 

This  "spelling  out”  has  not  been 
done  in  a  methodical  way  by  many  of 
us  who  have  responsibilities  for  co¬ 
ordination.  Sometimes  we  assume  that 
people  know  what  is  meant  by  "co¬ 
ordination.”  Sometimes  we  fear  clear 
definition  lest  it  restrict  us.  We  fear 
restriction  sometimes  because  we  do  not 
have  a  clear  path  of  action  decided  up¬ 
on  by  scientific  knowledge  or  "a  vali¬ 
dated  theoretical  frame  of  reference.” 

It  is  easier  to  keep  busy  activating 
youth  councils  with  the  "nice  kids”  than 
it  is  to  find  areas  of  high  delinquency 
and  develop  a  plan  of  treatment  for 
them.  Youth  councils  are  important, 
but  only  when'  staff  is  available  to  do 
the  other  more  important  work  of  "day- 
by-day  treatment”  (Dr.  White)  of  the 
community  problem. 

New  York  has  given  us  help  in  de¬ 
fining  this  important  work  of  "co-ordina¬ 


tion.”  By  permission  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  for  Children  of  New  York 
City,  Inc.,  the  Metropolitan  Youth  Com¬ 
mission  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County  is  considering  defining  its  work 
in  co-ordination  as  it  is  defined  in  part 
by  the  New  York  agency: 

Co-ordination;  Deals  with  the  mesh¬ 
ing  of  services  and  activities  so  that  the 
basic  objectives  may  be  accomplished. 
Each  agency  or  unit  requires  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  activities  and  policies  of 
the  others  and  their  areas  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  so  that  actions  and  plans  may  be 
appropriately  dovetailed.  Adequate  co¬ 
ordination  requires  communication,  in¬ 
terpretation,  interchange  and  provision 
of  negotiation,  settling  differences  and 
agreements  relating  to  policy  on  pro¬ 
cedures.  At  times,  where  differences  of 
opinion  exist  about  objectives  or  meth¬ 
ods,  and  where  the  differences  involve 
mutually  contradictory  courses,  co-or¬ 
dination  may  demand  devices  (hearings, 
policy  decisions  by  those  in  authority, 
agreements  for  test  periods,  etc.)  to  as¬ 
sure  that  some  common  course  is 
adopted  by  all  concerned. 

With  this  definition  as  a  frame  of 
reference,  we  hope  to  be  guided  for 
better  co-operative  work  in  delinquency 
control. 

The  Future 

There  appear  to  be  many  theories  for 
testing,  and  there  appear  to  be  many 
tested  theories  available  for  sounder 
planning.  The  recent  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Children  and  Youth  pro¬ 
vided  a  sounding  board  for  a  multitude 
of  theories.  Let  us  hope  that  there  will 
now  be  more  working  together  of  theo¬ 
rist  and  practitioner,  with  direct  con¬ 
tact  and  discussion,  so  that  results  of 
theories  tested  may  be  evaluated  and 
those  proven  may  be  applied  in  com¬ 
munities  requiring  them. 

The  fact  that  this  symposium  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  consideration  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner’s  views  is  a  start  in  this  direction. 


Action  through  the  Schools 

WILLIAM  H.  BRISTOW 
Director,  Bureau  of  Curricular  Research 
New  York  City  Schools 


o  MATTER  where  a  teacher  faces  a 
class,  every  pupil  she  faces  is  a  delin¬ 
quent,  a  pre-delinquent,  or  a  potential 
delinquent.  Some  populations  can  be 
predicted  to  provide  a  larger  share  than 
others  to  the  delinquent  category.  Who 
will  become  a  dehnquent  is  quite  an¬ 
other  matter.  At  the  moment  that  the 
teacher  stands  before  the  class,  what 
she  does  and  says  and  thinks  has  more 
effect  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
on  who  in  that  room  is  likely  to  become 
a  delinquent  or  likely  to  be  saved  from 
delinquency. 

At  3  o’clock  the  situation  changes. 
The  scene  of  possible  delinquency  shifts 
to  the  street,  the  ball  park,  or  the  home, 
and  responsibility  then  rests  with  a  com¬ 
munity  leader,  a  policeman,  a  neighbor, 
or  a  friend. 

No  teacher  can  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  No  one  person  can  have  all  of 
the  insight  or  the  love  or  the  respect 
that  growing  children  need.  No  agency 
in  society  feels  the  brunt  of  adolescent 
misbehavior  quite  so  directly  and  so 
forcibly  as  the  schools.  No  profession 
tries  harder  than  teachers  to  meet,  neu¬ 
tralize,  and  correct  the  effect  of  misbe¬ 
havior.  In  the  present  confusion  teach¬ 
ers  and  educators  are  bedeviled  and 
frustrated  with  the  present  surge  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency. 

Why,  then,  is  so  httle  headway  made? 
What  are  the  schools  doing  about  it? 
Why  can’t  they  do  more?  Why  don’t 
they  do  more? 


States  Alice:  “In  my  country  you  have 
to  run  as  fast  as  you  can  just  to  stay 
where  you  are.’’  More  and  more  the 
schools  have  been  called  upon  to  assume 
responsibilities  as  the  community  and 
the  home  have  found  it  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth.  Not  only  have  the 
schools  been  required  to  update  and  up¬ 
grade  teaching  in  the  light  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  and  new  technology.  They 
have  also  been  required  to  absorb  many 
new  problems  and  to  make  up  for  non¬ 
functioning  in  home  and  community. 

Each  day  it  becomes  clearer  that  the 
schools  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the 
increased  burden  of  dealing  with  chil¬ 
dren  who  do  not  respond  to  normal 
procedures  without  a  great  deal  more 
help,  a  great  deal  more  support,  a  great 
deal  more  encouragement.  It  is  also 
clear  that  no  single  agency  or  group  can 
carry  the  burden  presented  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  juvenile  delinquency  even 
though  that  increase  represents  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  population. 

Confusing  Goals 

Schools  are  beset  by  confusing  goals 
and  pressures.  The  present  movement 
in  the  schools  is  to  raise  “standards’’ 
whether  or  not  raised  standards  are 
good  for  many  of  the  children  or  can  be 
made  to  apply  to  them.  If  some  of  this 
movement  prevails  there  can  only  re¬ 
sult  greater  frustration,  greater  dissatis- 
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faction  with  life,  greater  inadequacy  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  more  delinquency.  America  has  need 
for  a  wide  variety  of  capacity  and  abili¬ 
ty.  America  has  need  for  people  who 
are  trained  in  skills  at  many  levels. 

Delinquency  is  over  four  times  high¬ 
er  among  children  with  low  IQ’s  than 
among  those  with  higher  IQ’s.  In  study 
after  study  documents  say  the  usual  aca¬ 
demic  program  is  a  source  of  constant 
failure  and  frustration  to  the  slow  child. 
The  only  way  he  can  keep  his  self-re¬ 
spect  is  to  rebel  or  to  withdraw  into  a 
world  of  fantasy.  His  rebellion  against 
an  intolerable  intellectual  situation, 
sometimes  called  a  challenge,  may  as 
often  as  not  be  delinquency. 

Time-honored  means  of  controlling 
behavior  in  school  are  no  longer  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  they  once  were.  There  was  a 
time  when  no  student  dared  to  misbe¬ 
have  in  school.  If  he  did,  he  was  severe¬ 
ly  disciplined  when  he  reached  home, 
regardless  of  the  provocation  for  his 
behavior. 

Actually,  however,  a  misbehaving 
child  in  school  more  often  needs  help 
than  discipline.  Much  of  this  help  can¬ 
not  be  given  by  a  teacher  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
children.  This  means  that  each  school 
must  have  an  adaptable  program  and 
personnel  who  can  step  in  with  pro¬ 
gram,  counseling,  and  service. 

Handling  of  delinquent  behavior 
varies  greatly  among  various  teacher 
groups  and  among  other  personnel  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem.  There  is  wide 
feeling  among  teachers  that  present 
social  service  efforts  in  the  community 
and  in  the  court  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  discipline  which  must  be 
maintained  in  schools.  Children  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  school  because  the  courts 


have  no  place  else  to  send  them  and 
they  should  not  be  sent  to  an  institu¬ 
tion.  When  children  are  returned  to  the 
school  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  re¬ 
turn  them  to  class. 

Communication  between  community 
groups,  schools,  and  courts  is  often 
lacking  because  the  time  for  communi¬ 
cation  simply  is  not  available.  In  only 
a  few  situations  do  teachers,  court 
workers,  and  community  workers  sit 
down  together  to  consider  their  mutual 
problems.  Where  they  do,  and  where 
co-ordinated  programs  are  established, 
results  are  clearly  evident. 

iMck  of  Parental  Control 

Parents  no  longer  exert  the  influence 
and  control  which  the  community  and 
school  at  one  time  expected  as  a  norm. 
This  disturbs  teachers  no  end.  Studies 
show  that  the  remedy  teachers  think 
would  help  most  is  to  have  parents  ex¬ 
ert  more  control  over  their  children. 

A  realistic  look  at  the  situation  leads 
one  to  believe  that  while  there  is  likely 
to  be  some  help  from  this  direction, 
parents  will  need  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  both  the  school  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  if  they  are  to  give  the  help  which 
is  expected  of  them.  Some  things  can 
be  done  by  parent  education.  More  can 
be  done  by  having  attendance  workers 
and  others  keep  close  contact  with  the 
home.  Even  more  can  be  done  by  a 
total  community  approach  which  seeks 
to  give  support  to  families  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  deal  with  their  children. 

We  asked  a  principal  to  name  his 
chief  resource  against  delinquency.  He 
replied,  “The  family  spirit  here.”  Asked 
to  explain  what  he  meant,  to  account 
for  the  family  spirit,  he  was  quick  to 
cite  the  fine  work  of  his  teachers. 
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The  Effective  Teacher 

This  led  our  staff  to  summarize  the 
qualities  in  a  teacher  that  promote  de¬ 
cency  and  discourage  delinquency: 

1 .  He  helps  children  to  become 
understanding  persons  by  treating  them 
with  understanding.  Stated  conversely, 
he  realizes  that  socially  acceptable  be¬ 
havior  is  never  taught  to  children  by 
severe  punishment. 

2.  He  knows  that  children  are 
merciless  with  teachers  who  appear 
weak.  He  has  mastered  the  art  of  being 
firm  and  kind,  of  being  friendly  with¬ 
out  being  chummy.  He  issues  orders 
with  a  smile;  he  exerts  authority  with-  * 
out  being  punitive  or  requiring  sub¬ 
mission.  Thus  he  helps  develop  whole¬ 
some  attitudes  toward  authority. 

3.  He  inspires  confidence  by  a 
business-like  competence.  His  dress  is 
neat,  his  room  orderly,  his  voice  well- 
modulated;  and  he  is  sparing  with 
words. 

4.  He  sees  each  child  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  makes  provision  for  the 
child’s  growth  at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  his  capacities.  He  reduces  tension 
by  undue  competition  and  emphasis  on 
marks;  he  adopts  realistic  standards  for 
slow  children  so  that  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  freed  from  the  fear  of  failure 
and  the  concomitant  desire  to  retreat 
from  learning. 

5.  He  treats  all  pupils  with  equal 
consideration.  He  encourages  friendy  re¬ 
lationships  among  children.  He  shows 
his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  by  providing  oportunity  for  every 
child  to  secure  satisfaction  through 
achievement  and  success  through  sus¬ 
tained  effort. 


6.  He  has  ideals  which  he  trans¬ 
mits  to  the  children  he  meets. 

7.  He  gives  support  to  children 
facing  conflicts  and  obstacles.  He  tries 
to  provide  a  healthful  emotional  climate 
in  w'hich  children  are  given  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  recognition. 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  emotional  disturbance  and  a 
blurred  sense  of  values  are  at  the  root 
of  delinquency.  If  this  is  true,  teachers 
need  help  in  their  effort  to  establish 
rapport  with  children,  to  teach  them, 
to  understand  them.  Much  that  is  re¬ 
quired  cannot  go  on  when  the  teacher 
is  sharing  responsibility  with  thirty  or 
thirty-five  other  children. 

We  cannot  solve  these  problems  sim¬ 
ply  by  adding  specialized  personnel  and 
increasing  the  teacher’s  load.  Specialized 
personnel  is  essential,  but  it  must  not 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  teach¬ 
er  or  of  teaching.  Moreover,  the  school 
that  is  aloof  from  the  community  and 
community  forces  cannot  discharge  its 
full  responsibility  as  a  personality-devel¬ 
oping  institution. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  schools,  but  delinquency  most  often 
springs  from  forces  outside  the  school. 
Parents  and  community  cannot  leave 
delinquency  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
school  and  walk  away  hoping  that  it 
will  be  properly  handled.  The  co-ordi¬ 
nated  effort  of  all  is  needed  so  that  every 
youth  will  feel  there  is  a  significant 
place  for  him  in  his  social  world;  that 
every  adolescent  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  exercise  his  intelligence  and 
growing  maturity  in  socially  significant 
and  desirable  ways;  and  that  every  ado¬ 
lescent  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
to  live  constructively  and  productively. 


Rehabilitation  through  a 

Residential  Treatment  Center 

DALE  A.  ISAACS 
Program  Director 
Berkshire  Farm  for  Boys 
Canaan,  N.  Y. 


u  NFORTUNATELY,  local  judgcs  and/ 
or  welfare  agencies  find  some  children 
who  cannot  function  acceptably  in  the 
local  community  even  with  the  help  of 
special  services.  Decisions  have  to  be 
made  by  the  judges  and/or  welfare 
agencies  as  to  the  children’s  proper 
placement.  Frequently  a  judge  will  rely 
on  a  diagnostic  work-up  before  render¬ 
ing  a  decision. 

The  resources  available  for  place¬ 
ment  include  the  public  and  private  in¬ 
stitutions  which  exclusively  serve  de¬ 
linquent  children.  In  the  United  States, 
there  are  approximately  300  training 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  but 
very  few  of  these  can  be  classified  as 
residential  treatment  institutions.  Some 
private  institutions  specialize  their  ser¬ 
vices  more  than  public  institutions  be¬ 
cause  of  selective  intake. 

The  Residential  Institution 


According  to  Coldren  (2),  a  residen¬ 
tial  treatment  institution  usually  has: 

1 .  A  resident  population  between 
10  and  200  children. 

2.  A  child-staff  ratio  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  children  to  every  two 
adults. 

3.  Direct  psychotherapy  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  children;  group  therapy, 
intensive  casework,  and  social  services 
available  as  prescribed  for  every  child. 


4.  A  children’s  community  within 
which  child  care,  program  and  clinical 
services  are  integrated  to  produce  a  ther¬ 
apeutic  environment. 

5.  Selective  admissions  policies  that 
exclude  severely  disturbed  children  and 
match  children  accepted  to  services 
available  with  the  program  and  within 
a  stated  capacity  population. 

6.  Children  with  mild  to  moderate 
emotional  disturbances  who  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  treatment  in  their  own  commu¬ 
nities  or  who  need  short  term  placement 
outside  their  communities. 

7.  Remedial,  regular,  and  vocational 
education  involving  groups  of  children. 

8.  Children  in  residence  for  the 
duration  of  treatment  only. 

The  operating  cost  of  rehabilitating 
a  youngster  in  a  residential  treatment 
institution  is  presently  between  $5,000 
and  $7,000  yearly.  Tbe  costs  in  other 
training  schools  vary  from  $1,000  to 
$4,500.  The  difference  in  costs  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  largely  by  the  use  of  spe¬ 
cialized  clinical  and  educational  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  residential  treatment  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Studies  of  recidivism  (6)  seem  to 
support  the  assumption  that  delinquent 
children  receive  greater  help  from  resi¬ 
dential  treatment  institutions  than 
from  the  non-specialized  institutional 
programs  in  training  schools.  Berkshire 
Farm  is  one  such  treatment  institution. 
Its  program  is  described  herein  to  illus¬ 
trate  tbe  work  of  such  a  specialized  in¬ 
stitution. 
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In  any  treatment  program,  experi¬ 
enced  personnel  are  most  important. 
People  who  want  to  help  children  must 
be  warm,  understanding,  empathetic, 
and  profoundly  dedicated  to  the  work. 
In  order  to  provide  such  a  treatment 
program  at  Berkshire  Farm  for  a  max¬ 
imum  of  145  boys,  115  staff  members 
are  necessary,  of  whom  eleven  are  part- 
time  workers. 

This  includes  fourteen  administra¬ 
tors,  twenty-five  child  care  workers, 
eleven  clinicians  (child  psychiatrist, 
cUnical  psychologist,  clinical  pastoral 
counselor,  after-care  worker,  and  seven 
caseworkers),  twenty-seven  program 
workers  (thirteen  teachers,  two  educa¬ 
tional  counselors,  three  recreational 
workers,  three  nurses,  and  six  mainte¬ 
nance  workers),  two  research  workers, 
dietar)’  workers,  clerks,  typists,  etc. 

Ninety  of  the  full-time  personnel 
work  directly  with  boys.  Five  of  the 
full-time  staff  members  and  two  part- 
time  staff  members  have  a  doctorate. 
Eighteen  of  the  full-time  staff  and  three 
of  the  part-time  Staff  have  master’s  de¬ 
grees.  Twelve  of  the  full-time  employ¬ 
ees  have  a  four-year  college  degree. 

A  definition  of  roles  is  essential  so 
that  each  person  knows  what  is  expected 
of  him  in  the  total  treatment  plan.  Of¬ 
tentimes,  as  noted  by  Weber  (3),  a 
conflict  exists  between  professional  and 
non-professional  personnel  when  they 
are  working  closely  with  delinquent 
boys.  Conflict  arises  when  a  manipula¬ 
tive  youngster  plays  one  adult  against 
another  to  the  detriment  of  good  staff 
relationships.  As  a  result,  staff  roles  be¬ 
come  confused  and  boys  with  depend¬ 
ency  needs  receive  contradictor}'  guid¬ 
ance  from  staff.  Consequently,  these 
boys  become  confused  and  relationships 
break  down.  When  each  staff  member 


knows  his  role  and  receives  supportive 
supervision,  better  co-ordinated  services 
are  available  to  the  boys. 

Roles  of  Personnel 

In  general,  roles  expected  of  person¬ 
nel  at  the  Farm  follow  this  pattern :  The 
Clinic  members  usually  work  with  the 
underlying  problems  of  the  boys  as  they 
manifest  themselves  in  interpersonal  re¬ 
lationships.  Techniques  used  are  indi¬ 
vidual  casework,  individual  and/or 
group  therapy,  and  psychodrama.  At 
present,  research  attention  is  being 
given  to  cottage  group  therapy  (25  boys 
and  cottage  staff)  under  the  leadership 
of  the  director  of  social  services. 

Program  workers,  including  school 
teachers,  child  care  workers,  mainte¬ 
nance  workers,  and  recreation  supervi¬ 
sors,  stress  the  assets  of  the  youngster 
in  their  respective  areas.  Except  for  the 
cottage  mothers,  these  persons  are  men. 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  forming 
a  relationship  with  the  boy.  Teachers, 
for  example,  have  considerable  difficul¬ 
ty  in  helping  a  boy  to  respond  favorably 
to  schoolwork  until  a  positive  relation¬ 
ship  is  established.  Many  of  the  boys 
have  experienced  repeated  failure  in 
public  schools;  thus  they  manifest  hos¬ 
tility  toward  school  in  general  .ind  some¬ 
times  teachers  in  particular.  These 
boys  are  armed  with  a  pattern  of  behav¬ 
ior  that  irritates,  annoys,  distracts,  and 
impedes  the  educational  process. 

The  teacher  and  other  supervisory 
personnel  must  become  skillful  in  dis¬ 
arming  the  delinquents  and  coping  with 
their  patterns  of  behavior.  A  new 
teacher  might  have  difficulty  accepting 
the  boys’  hostility  because  he  feels  that 
his  authority  is  being  threatened.  It  usu¬ 
ally  takes  about  two  years  for  a  teacher 
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to  become  a  real  asset  in  the  Farm  pro¬ 
gram.  The  average  employment  tenure 
of  teachers  is  eight  and  a  half  years. 

In  general,  the  teachers  are  cognizant 
that  the  boys  are  past  masters  at  pro¬ 
voking  people  and  therefore  they  do  not 
fall  into  the  trap  of  counteraggression. 
As  a  result,  the  teachers  who  are  able  to 
keep  their  poise  and  patience  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  the  boys  relationships 
which  will  improve  concentration  on 
learning.  Also,  as  boys  vent  their  feel¬ 
ings  with  the  educational  counselor  or 
caseworker,  they  become  more  accept¬ 
ing  of  the  school  program. 

Should  the  boy  have  a  particular  tal¬ 
ent  in  music,  art,  reading,  or  manual 
dexterity,  this  talent  is  explored  and 
with  teacher  encouragement  is  ex¬ 
panded.  However,  boys  are  not  pres¬ 
sured  into  accepting  middle-class  val¬ 
ues.  Attendance  at  library,  music,  and 
art  classes  is  strictly  optional. 

Many  of  the  boys  come  to  tbe  Farm 
for  truancy — they  don’t  want  to  go  to 
school.  After  they  are  at  the  Farm  for 
a  year  or  two  and  then  return  to  public 
schools,  many  of  them  make  passing 
grades  and  are  not  considered  behavior 
problems  in  the  classroom,  as  indicated 
by  the  Farm’s  six  months’  reports. 

Other  boys  find  school  so  threatening 
that  they  receive  vocational  counseling 
and  training  at  the  Farm.  These  boys 
usually  do  not  leave  the  Farm  until 
they  are  sixteen  years  of  age  and  are 
ready  for  full-time  employment. 

Educational  Underachievement 

An  educational  underachievement  is 
noted  for  most  boys  who  come  to  the 
Farm,  even  though  their  IQ  is  average 
or  above.  When  a  boy  is  placed  in  the 
Farm  school,  he  starts  at  his  achieve¬ 


ment  level  as  indicated  by  a  standard¬ 
ized  achievement  test.  The  number  of 
other  boys  in  his  class  will  be  small  as 
compared  with  a  public  school.  One 
teacher  will  instruct  him  in  his  aca¬ 
demic  work.  The  self-contained  class¬ 
room  is  preferred  because  the  teacher 
has  a  better  opportunity  to  form  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  boy  and  to  be  more 
aware  of  the  boy’s  limitations  and  goals. 

The  boy  will  receive  counseling  from 
school  personnel  in  regard  to  his  edu¬ 
cational  goals.  His  achievement  tests 
and  retests  are  explained  to  him,  so  he 
is  very  much  aware  of  his  achievement 
level.  Ego  building  is  apparent  with  im¬ 
provement  in  achievement. 

All  boys  are  encouraged  to  build  their 
bodies  in  the  physical  education,  rec¬ 
reation,  and  work  programs.  Some  boys 
are  very  limited  physically,  so  they  are 
assigned  to  a  remedial  gym  class.  Every 
boy  is  encouraged  to  take  a  physical  fit¬ 
ness  test.  This  emphasis  on  the  body  has 
helped  in  building  more  adequate  self- 
concepts  among  the  boys. 

Child  care  workers,  teachers,  and  rec¬ 
reation  supervisors  strive  to  be  aware 
of  the  structure  of  the  group  of  boys  un¬ 
der  their  supervision.  Insofar  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  instructor  attempts  to  provide 
a  positive  structure,  but  frequently  a 
negative  leader  develops  in  the  group. 
The  boys  apparently  rely  on  someone  in 
the  group  to  act  out  their  negative  feel¬ 
ings.  The  instructor  must  be  aware  of 
the  negative  leader  and  not  let  him  de¬ 
velop  to  the  point  where  he  pulls  other 
boys  in  a  direction  not  considered  de¬ 
sirable  by  the  instructor. 

Should  a  boy  become  disruptive  in 
the  classroom,  he  is  referred  to  the 
school  counselor,  who  in  turn  works 
with  the  boy’s  feelings  about  the  group, 
teacher,  school,  etc.  If  the  counselor 
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feels  it  is  necessary,  he  will  seek  con¬ 
sultation  from  a  caseworker  or  assign  a 
boy  temporarily  to  a  work  situation  in 
the  hope  of  reducing  his  tension. 

At  the  same  time,  the  instructor  is 
in  a  better  position  to  work  with  the 
remainder  of  the  group.  It  is  helpful  to 
group  morale  to  maintain  in  all  groups 
a  number  of  boys  whose  influence  can 
modify  the  impact  of  negative  boys. 

Many  boys  make  a  very  definite  posi¬ 
tive  identification  with  the  maintenance 
workers,  especially  when  the  school  as¬ 
signment  is  made  on  a  half-day  indi¬ 
vidual  basis.  After  a  period  of  three  or 
four  months,  it  is  the  staff  members’  im¬ 
pression  that  the  boy  begins  to  accept 
the  maintenance  man’s  values.  If  the 
man  likes  to  work,  the  boy  likes  to 
work;  if  the  man  is  honest,  the  boy  is 
honest;  if  the  man  is  religious,  the  boy 
is  religious,  etc.  Much  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  vital  area  in  the 
delinquent’s  rehabilitation. 

Building  Requirements 

Buildings  are  of  course  essential  for 
the  proper  execution  of  activities  in 
school,  home  life,  therapy,  and  recre¬ 
ation.  At  the  Farm  a  new  elementary 
academic  building  with  auditorium,  mu¬ 
sic,  art,  library,  and  six  classrooms  is  in 
the  final  stages  of  completion. 

Each  classroom  is  30  feet  by  30  feet, 
and  accomodates  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
boys.  The  classrooms  are  attractive  and 
each  will  contain  a  science  section,  a 
large  display  area  facing  the  hall,  and 
a  one-way  screen.  The  screen  will  be 
utlilized  primarily  by  visiting  teaching 
groups  for  observation  purposes  without 
interrupting  the  classroom.  Many  of 
these  groups  visit  the  school  each  year. 
Each  room  will  be  equipped  with  a  two¬ 


way  communication  line  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office. 

Most  of  the  rooms  (25  feet  by  50 
feet)  in  the  trade  school  are  quite  ade¬ 
quate  for  our  use.  Boys  can  receive  an 
introduction  to  printing,  auto  mechan¬ 
ics,  carpentry,  and  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  addition,  a  boy  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  experience  on-the-job  training 
in  kitchen  work,  painting,  carpentry, 
plumbing,  electric  repairing,  and  farm¬ 
ing. 

Some  of  the  boys  who  are  achieving 
at  the  high  school  level  and  can  make 
the  adjustment  in  the  local  community 
may  attend  the  local  high  school.  Two 
of  the  high  school  boys  are  now  in  col¬ 
lege.  They  are  being  sponsored  by 
friends  of  the  Farm. 

At  present,  up  to  30  boys  live  in  one 
cottage  unit.  Plans  are  underway  to 
remedy  this  situation,  however,  for  a 
group  of  20  is  more  desirable.  More 
space  is  needed  for  administrative  and 
clinical  personnel  also,  but  further  re¬ 
search  is  needed  on  this  before  a  de¬ 
cision  is  made.  A  large  g^m  is  available 
for  recreation  activities.  The  Farm’s 
1200  acres  are  used  for  farming,  cattle 
grazing,  and  for  boys’  activities  such  as 
hiking,  camping,  and  swimming.  An 
indoor  swimming  pool  is  one  of  the 
needed  buildings  for  the  future. 

Boys  experience  a  positive  staff  en¬ 
vironment  at  the  Farm.  Interested  staff 
members  encourage  youngsters,  but 
they  will  also  confront  and,  if  necessary, 
issue  restrictions  on  undesirable  be¬ 
havior.  The  impact  of  the  environment 
is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  therapeutic 
community  in  the  institution.  This  does 
not  mean  that  every  staff  member  is  a 
therapist  but  that  well-informed  adults 
work  together  under  clinic  direction  to 
provide  an  environment  in  which  the 
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youngster  can  realize  his  true  potential, 
resulting  in  an  improvement  in  his  self- 
concept. 

Selective  intake  procedures  have 
helped  to  a  great  extent  in  bringing  to 
the  Farm  certain  boys  who  can  benefit 
from  this  kind  of  environment.  Usually 
a  recent  psychological,  psychiatric, 
physical,  social,  and  school  work-up  are 
necessary  in  the  referral  material  from 
the  judge  or  welfare  agency.  If  an 
agency  cannot  obtain  services  for  the 
psychological  and  psychiatric  work-up, 
then  the  Farm  will  take  the  boy  for  a 
two  months’  diagnostic  period  and  after¬ 
wards  decide  if  the  boy  can  be  helped  at 
the  Farm. 

The  Farm  accepts  about  one-third  of 
the  referrals.  Boys  are  excluded  if  they 
are  under  twelve  and  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  if  their  IQ  is  under  85,  if  they 
are  psychotic,  psychopathic,  brain  dam¬ 
aged,  or  physically  disabled.  Boys  are 
not  excluded,  however,  because  of  race 
or  religious  backgrounds.  For  transpor¬ 
tation  reasons,  boys  outside  a  600-mile 
radius  (that  is,  as  far  west  as  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  as  far  south  as  Washington, 
D.C.)  are  not  accepted.  Referrals  have 
been  made,  however,  from  as  far  away 
as  California. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
public  schools  help  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  referring  a  boy  to  the  Farm. 
The  program  director  and  the  resident 
director  have  received  telephone  calls 
in  which  school  principals  have  said, 
“I  have  a  boy  who  can  benefit  from  your 
type  of  program.  How  can  1  have  him 
referred  there?”  Many  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  reports  are  done  by  school  psy¬ 
chologists. 

Many  public  schools  (5)  help  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  boys  back  in  school  after 
they  are  discharged  from  the  Farm 


during  the  very  important  initial  read¬ 
justment  period.  Some  schools  write 
glowing  accounts  of  the  boys’  progress 
according  to  the  Farm’s  six  months’ 
follow-up  reports. 

Is  the  Farm  doing  a  desirable,  con¬ 
structive,  rehabilitative  job? 

According  to  the  Farm’s  ten-year 
follow-up  research  project,  three 
out  of  every  four  boys  make  a  mar¬ 
ginal  to  satisfactory  adjustment  in 
the  community. 

Alumni  visit  the  Farm  by  the  doz¬ 
ens  bringing  with  them  friends, 
wives,  and  children.  Many  of  them 
express  their  views  on  how  the 
Farm  has  helped  them.  This  year 
an  alumni  association  is  being 
formed. 

3.  When  lay  and  professional  people 
visit  the  Farm  they  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  boys  and  staff. 
In  their  opinion,  the  Farm  structure 
provides  a  chance  for  the  boys  to 
grow  and  develop  as  useful  citizens. 

The  fourteen  administrative  person¬ 
nel  at  the  Farm  are  continually  working 
to  improve  techniques  that  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  delinquent  boys.  With  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  institutional-committed  young¬ 
ster’s  doubling  in  number  within  the 
next  ten  years,  more  thought,  energy, 
and  funds  must  be  given  to  training 
personnel  to  work  in  these  institutions. 
Personnel  must  be  trained  in  proper 
techniques. 

In  1957,  the  Children’s  Bureau  was 
very  much  concerned  with  the  sub- 
par  standards  existing  in  most  of  the 
training  schools  in  the  United  States; 
consequently  a  pamphlet  (6)  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  purpose  of  improving 
services.  This  is  a  needed  and  impor¬ 
tant  publication,  but  somehow  people 
must  experience  an  effective  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agency  in  operation,  accept  the 
philosophy  and  learn  tried  and  tested 
techniques,  before  they  arc  willing  to 
experiment  with  the  process  in  their 
own  insitution. 


1. 
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Berkshire  Farm  cannot  only  provide  in  the  United  States  except,  perhaps, 

services  for  hoys.  It  could  train  person-  in  a  three-week  workshop  c'ourse.  Un- 

nel  in  {psychiatry,  {psychology,  social  fortunately,  in  an  institutional  setting 

work,  teaching,  pastoral  counseling,  the  success  of  the  program  is  directly 

child  care  su{pervision,  recreation  ac-  de{Pendent  u{Pon  ex{perienced  qualified 

tivities,  maintenance-hel{per  o{Perations,  {personnel. 

and  volunteer  activities.  Persons  in  The  above-mentioned  training  pro¬ 
training  could  come  to  the  Farm  for  a  gram  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 

year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  They  would  finance.  Aid  might  be  available  from 

receive  instruction  from  present  staff  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

members  in  the  various  disciplines,  oh-  or  from  a  private  foundation.  In  the 

serve  techniques  used  by  the  staff,  and  meantime,  the  Farm  will  have  to  be 

receive  some  ex{perience  in  actually  subjected  to  rigid  evaluative  research 

working  with  the  boys  under  su{per-  before  aid  and  trainees  come  from  vari- 

vision..  ous  universities  in  this  area.  If  plans 

Professional  {personnel  could  take  work  out,  the  Farm  could  play  its  part 

their  internship  at  the  Farm.  If  they  not  only  as  a  rehabilitative  agency.  It 

did,  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  would  also  be  a  training  institute  for  the 

adjusting  to  the  stress  and  strain  of  in-  much-needed  {personnel  in  other  exist- 

stitutional  work  later.  Child-care  su{per-  ing  and  to-be-constructed  institutions 

visors  cannot  receive  training  anywhere  in  the  next  decade. 
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TPhe  behavioral  scientist  whose  work 
is  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
not  exempt  from  the  attitudes  the  pub¬ 
lic  holds  in  reference  to  all  scientists. 
Public  mistrust  of  the  scientific  theorist 
has  long  been  an  accepted  fact.  In  a 
society  which  places  high  values  upon 
the  material,  the  functional,  and  the 
utilitarian,  we  have  learned  better  to 
accept  those  scientists  whose  work  is 
devoted  to  application.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  direct,  immediate,  measurable, 
and  "practical”  material  results  is  de¬ 
manded  by  a  public  which  has  little  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  fact  that  application 
is  an  outgrowth  of  hard  work  and 
theory. 

The  public  considers  the  theoretician 
out  of  touch  with  reality.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  concerning  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Even  some  of  us  in  the  sciences  have 
occasionally  been  guilty  of  sharing  the 
public  attitude  toward  theory  and  the 
theoretician.  How  often  have  we  heard 
the  statement,  “This  works  well  in  the 
college  classroom  and  is  a  pretty  theory, 
but  out  in  the  field,  that’s  another  mat¬ 
ter!”  Even  those  of  us  who  should  know 
better  sometimes  feel  the  need  to  check 
on  the  theoretician  as  though  to  make 
sure  he’s  still  in  contact  with  some 
measure  of  honest-to-goodness  reality. 
Well,  then,  what’s  some  of  the  truth 
about  the  practicality  of  some  of  the 
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contemporary  theories  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cians?  How  does  theory  square  with 
practice? 

The  Team  Approach 

Kvaraceus  has  commented  upon  the 
theory  of  the  team  approach  in  working 
with  the  juvenile  delinquent.  He  states, 
“But  these  team  approaches  generally 
omit  or  exclude  the  most  important 
player — the  delinquent,  himself.”  As 
part  of  the  theorem  he  advances  in  this 
connection,  he  states  further,  “Youth 
must  develop  insights  in  their  own 
problems.  They  need  to  work  out  their 
own  solutions.  Adults  need  to  look  at 
youth’s  findings  and  suggestions  serious¬ 
ly.”  How  does  this  square  with  current 
practice? 

The  team  process  has  existed  in  the 
juvenile  correctional  institutional  field 
for  well  over  twenty-five  years.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  team  process  lies  in  the 
emphasis  it  places  upon  the  specific  and 
unique  problems  presented  by  each  in¬ 
dividual  child.  It  gives  meaning  to  the 
belief  that  all  juvenile  delinquents  are 
not  alike  and  that  rehabilitative  prob¬ 
lems  differ  from  child  to  child. 

Our  current  system  of  classification, 
which  is  based  upon  these  ideas,  offers 
a  distinct  departure  from  the  older  sys¬ 
tems  of  pure  custody  and  "loving  care.” 
We  agree  with  Kvaraceus  in  his  conten- 
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tion  that  the  delinquent  should  be  a 
part  of  the  team.  In  practice,  we  have 
learned  that  this  is  an  indispensable 
component  of  the  rehabilitative  process. 
We  take  issue  with  Kvaraceus’  con¬ 
tention  that  the  team  approach  general¬ 
ly  omits  the  delinquent.  Current  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  quite  as  guilty'  of  this  omis¬ 
sion  as  is  generally  believed. 

The  Youth  Study  Center  has  a  well 
spelled-out  philosophy  of  operation.  We 
believe  it  to  be  a  living  philosophy  be¬ 
cause  it  is  directly  applied  to  every  facet 
of  our  operation.  It  is  the  basis  on 
which  is  fostered  the  institution  “cli¬ 
mate.”  It  spells  out  the  need  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  involving  the  child  in  his 
own  rehabilitation.  A  natural  outgrowth 
of  this  has  been  our  utilization  of  the 
processes  of  short-term  group  counsel¬ 
ing,  where,  indeed,  the  children  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  “develop  in¬ 
sights  in  their  own  problems  .  .  .  work 
out  their  own  resolutions  .  .  .”  and 
where  adults  “look  at  youth’s  findings 
and  suggestions  seriously.”  Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  process  is  in  complete 
support  of  the  theory  which  avers  the 
importance  of  including  the  delinquent 
in  the  makeup  of  the  team. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience,  we 
are  encouraged  to  carry  the  philosophy 
of  the  team  approach  one  step  further. 
We  have  found  it  profitable  to  include 
as  part  of  the  team  not  only  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  clinical  staff,  but  also  the 
total  institutional  staff.  Often  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  false  schism  between  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  have  clinical  func¬ 
tions  and  those  members  who  have  cus¬ 
todial  functions. 

At  the  Youth  Study  Center  each  po¬ 
sition  is  carefully  defined — not  only  in 
terms  of  the  unique  contributions  ex¬ 
pected  of  each  member  of  the  staff. 


but  also,  in  terms  of  the  place  such  a 
contribution  has  in  the  team  effort  at 
working  with  the  children  detained 
here.  It  is  administrative  and  institu¬ 
tional  policy  and  procedure  that  each 
member  of  the  Center  staff  contributes 
to  the  total  process  and  therefore  each 
person  is  able  to  perceive  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  his  efforts. 

This  lesson  is  not  lost  on  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Delinquent  children  in  custody 
are  exceptionally  observant  of,  and  sen¬ 
sitive  to,  even  the  smallest  irritants  in 
the  institutional  climate.  It  is  only 
when  the  adults  around  him  achieve 
dignity  and  recognition  that  the  child, 
himself,  feels  that  perhaps,  he,  too,  has 
a  chance  to  achieve  these  things.  He 
becomes  more  willing  to  become  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  participating  member  of  the 
team.  If  there  is  a  divisive  spirit  among 
the  staff,  the  child  senses  this  and  finds 
it  easy  to  believe  that  he  cannot  belong 
to  the  team,  since  adults  around  him 
are  denied  the  opportunity! 

A  characteristic  of  a  healthy  insti¬ 
tutional  climate  is  the  existence  of  op¬ 
portunities  which  enable  all  participants 
to  contribute.  It  takes  a  brave  staff  to 
offer  contributions  where  contributions 
are  not  welcome!  It  is  for  these  reasons 
we  have  a  staff  development  program 
for  all  our  staff.  Last  year,  the  program 
included  100  per  cent  of  the  staff  of 
the  Youth  Study  Center.  This  training 
program  was  given  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  with  certification  of  all  staff  suc¬ 
cessfully  completing  the  program. 

There  is  an  added  significance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  incorporation  of  our  staff 
development  program.  Unproved  as¬ 
sumptions  are  quickly  put  to  the  test  of 
practice  in  a  creative  setting,  free  from 
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tradition  and  hide-bound  practice.  This 
situation  encourages  an  open-minded¬ 
ness  which  few  professional  disciplines 
can  match  in  the  field  of  contemporary 
correctional  work. 

Treatment  and  Public  Attitudes 

On  the  question  of  how  juvenile  of¬ 
fenders  should  be  treated,  most  of  us 
in  the  field  have  had  the  feeling  that 
we  are  being  besieged  by  countless  in¬ 
dividuals,  each  having  some  unique  and 
pet  theory  which  promises  to  “solve"  the 
problems  of  delinquency  and  the  delin¬ 
quent.  McDowell  has  stated,  “There  are 
several  prevalent  community  attitudes 
which  hinder  a  consistent  and  rational 
approach  to  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.” 

We  agree  with  this  hypothesis,  but 
we  are  forced  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
which  have  enabled  the  public  to  be  so 
often  in  error.  If  we  do  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  should  we  not 
inquire  how  often  we’ve  attempted  to 
take  the  public  into  our  confidence! 

In  brief,  then,  we  would  add  to 
McDowell’s  statements  by  suggesting 
that  if  prevalent  community  attitudes 
act  as  a  hindrance,  and  we  agree  that 
this  is  generally  true,  perhaps  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  done  little  about  the 
situation  other  than  to  deplore  it. 

Public  Relations  and  Education 

From  actual  practice  at  the  Youth 
Study  Center,  we  have  seen  tliat  if  the 
public  is  ill-informed,  it  need  not  re¬ 
main  so.  Last  year,  for  example,  about 
1200  people,  both  lay  and  professional, 
were  taken  on  conducted  tours  of  the 
Youth  Study  Center.  All  were  free  to 
raise  questions  freely. 


All  of  these  sessions  with  the  public 
were  of  a  "no-holds-barred”  variety.  We 
never  ducked,  or  sidestepped;  we  were® 
as  candid  as  our  knowledge  permitted, 
and  when  we  didn’t  know  the  answers, 
we  admitted  our  ignorance. 

In  addition  to  the  conducted  tours 
and  question  and  answer  periods,  we 
issued  to  the  groups  copies  of  our  latest 
Progress  Report  (3)  which  is  an  an¬ 
nually  printed,  illustrated  brochure  cov¬ 
ering  what  we  have  done,  are  doing,  and 
plan  to  do.  Professional  groups  were 
often  given,  in  addition,  copies  of  vari¬ 
ous  professional  periodicals  we  have 
published,  such  as  “A  Primer  on  Short¬ 
term  Group  Counseling,”  written  by 
Ellis  Grayson,  Group  Work  Program 
Supervisor  at  the  Youth  Study  Center, 
and  T.  C.  Cooke,  Protestant  Chaplain 
at  the  YSC  (2). 

Aggressive  Public  Relations 

But  we  don’t  only  wait  for  people  to 
come  in  to  see  us.  We  participate  very 
actively  in  functions  out  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  speaking  to  a  great  variety  of 
public  groups  and,  whenever  possible, 
showing  them  a  series  of  color  slides 
co-ordinated  with  a  sound  tape,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Youth  Study  Center’s  operation, 
philosophy,  and  processes.  In  effect, 
then,  we  practice  a  most  aggressive  form 
of  public  education  and  information 
because  we  not  only  believe  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  this  knowledge,  but  also,  in 
the  public’s  willingness  to  do  the  “right” 
thing  if  only  they  know  what  it  is. 

McDowell  is  not  alone  in  his  apprais¬ 
al  of  the  public’s  attitudes.  Dr.  Paven- 
stedt  has  written,  “Community  represen¬ 
tatives  too  often  have  reacted  to  delin¬ 
quent  acts,  especially  the  very  disturb¬ 
ing  and  violent  acts,  with  moral  indig- 
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nation  and  sweeping  demands  for  puni¬ 
tive  and  custodial  measures.  This  ob¬ 
scures  the  knowledge  we  have,  impedes 
further  necessary  research,  and -draws 
attention  from  formulating  and  Imple¬ 
menting  the  more  important,  if  less 
spectacular,  long  range  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  which  our  present  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge  suggests.” 

If  the  public  is  presumptous  enough 
to  second-guess  the  rocket  scientists  at 
Cape  Canaveral  every  time  a  rocket  has 
failed,  the  self-same  public  would  not 
consider  it  to  be  amiss  to  second-guess 
the  behavioral  scientist  who  is  working 
with  the  juvenile  delinquent. 

In  neither  case  is  pubhc  opinion  note¬ 
worthy  for  lucidity  of  thought,  disci¬ 
plined  reasoning  based  upon  scientific 
methodology',  or  for  having  as  its  basis 
any  really  direct  experience  in  these 
matters.  Many  members  of  the  public 
feel  that,  by  hving  in  a  democracy,  they 
are  automaticaUy  entitled  to  an  opinion 
on  any  subject,  whatsoever.  They  forget 
that  there  is  a  moral  requirement  that 
such  opinion  be  based  upon  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  familiarity  with  the  facts. 

It  is  our  belief  that  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  an  enhghtened  public  opinion  un¬ 
less  we  take  an  active  role  in  presenting 
the  facts  to  the  public.  We  are  obliged 
to  do  more  than  “view  with  alarm”  every 
time  the  public  lets  go  with  a  blast. 
In  more  cases  than  not,  we  are  guilty  of 
the  sins  of  omission  in  the  matter  of 
educating  the  public  to  “know  better.” 
It  is  also  our  belief  than  an  enlight¬ 
ened  pubhc  is  an  indispensable  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  team. 

Development  Program  Justified 

Another  point  has  to  be  made  in  this 
connection — that  is,  concerning  the 


enlightenment  of  the  working  staff  with¬ 
in  the  agency  setting.  It  would  be  naive 
to  expect  that  any  staff  of  workers  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  community  would  be 
completely  divorced  from  the  attitudes 
of  the  community.  If  the  community’s 
attitudes  act  as  a  hindrance  to  a  ration¬ 
al  and  consistent  approach  to  the  pre¬ 
vention,  control,  and  treatment  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency,  the  institution, 
agency,  department,  or  school  staff  will 
share  these  attitudes,  to  some  extent, 
and  their  performance  is  thereby  af¬ 
fected. 

In  this  fact  of  life,  alone,  there  is 
sufficient  justification  for  intensive  ori¬ 
entation  and  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  staff.  In  actual  practice, 
we  have  found  that  such  programs  pay 
off.  The  climate  and  the  tone  of  the 
service  may  be  radically  enhanced.  Such 
programs,  in  order  to  be  most  effective, 
should  be  operated  in  toto. 

Currently,  such  a  program  is  being 
conducted  at  the  Youth  Study  Center. 
Every  member  of  the  organization, 
from  the  professional  staff  to  the  clean¬ 
ers,  is  participating  in  a  twelve  weeks’ 
staff  development  course,  discussing 
methods  of  improving  climate  and  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  service. 

Attitudes  of  the  Delinquent 

Thus  far,  we’ve  discussed  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  public  and  of  the  staff 
toward  delinquency  and  the  delinquent. 
Not  to  leave  out  the  “most  important 
player,”  as  he  is  called  by  Kvaraceus, 
what  about  the  attitudes  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  toward  himself  and  what  he’s 
done?  How  do  theory  and  practice 
square  with  each  other  in  this  matter? 

To  understand  the  attitudes  of  the 
delinquent,  let’s  take  a  closer  look  at 
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him  and  the  world  from  which  he  em¬ 
anates.  Walter  B.  Miller  cites  studies 
and  statistics  which  indicate  that  the 
lion’s  share  of  delinquency  is  perpe¬ 
trated  by  males,  residing  in  urban 
areas,  in  neighborhoods  whose  mores 
and  norms  derive  from  the  cultural  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  American  lower  class,  and 
also  that  these  males  are  essentially 
"normal” — that  is,  "they  do  not  mani¬ 
fest  serious  mental  disorder  to  a  degree 
significantly  larger  than  the  non-delin¬ 
quent  population." 

Miller  further  states  that,  "Accepting 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  ‘delin¬ 
quents’  are  products  of  the  urban  lower 
class  way  of  life  impels  the  conclusion 
that  the  root  causes  of  delinquency  in¬ 
here  in  the  conditions  of  that  way  of 
hfe — and  that  established  patterns  of 
conduct  and  standards  of  value  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  society  are 
conducive  to  criminal  behavior.” 

Our  experience  at  the  Youth  Study 
Center  requires  us  to  question  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  Miller’s  syllogism,  especially  be¬ 
cause  it  emphasizes  the  social  causal 
factors  as  being  the  common  denomina¬ 
tor  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  myriad 
other  factors  we  know  may  play  a  role 
equally  as  causative  as  the  social.  We 
find  ourselves  more  in  support  of  the 
thesis  that  there  is  no  single  "key  to  the 
kingdom,”  no  one  series  of  root  causes. 

Here  at  the  Youth  Center,  10,000 
to  12,000  accused  delinquents  pass 
through  our  process  every  year.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  detained,  observed,  and  stud¬ 
ied.  We  are  impressed  with  each  child’s 
individuality  and  uniqueness,  which  our 
processes  have  confirmed  ad  nauseum. 
We  are  also  impressed  by  the  multipU- 
city  of  causal  factors  behind  each  child’s 
act(s)  of  delinquency. 

Miller  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  so¬ 


cial  factors  as  comprising  the  root  caus¬ 
es  of  delinquency,  and  we  find  no  issue 
with  this.  In  fact,  we  have  too  much 
direct  experience  with  the  wreckage 
caused  by  the  social  factors  to  give  them 
anything  but  prominence — but  such  ex¬ 
clusive  prominence?  We  find  ourselves 
in  greater  agreement  with  Alvin  D.  Zal- 
inger  who  writes,  "Obviously,  there  are 
no  simple  panaceas.  Juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy  must  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
both  social  and  individual  illness.  Ther¬ 
apeutic  measures  must  be  based  upon 
scientific  knowledge  and  aimed  at  both 
social  and  individual  reconstruction." 

Orienting  Offender  and  Family 

The  processes  and  philosophy  at  the 
YSC  are  spelled  out,  not  only  for  the 
staff  and  the  public,  but  also  for  the 
children  who  are  detained  here.  When 
each  child  is  detained,  he  or  she  is  is¬ 
sued  a  booklet  entitled,  “You  and  the 
Philadelphia  Youth  Study  Center,” 
edited  by  Ellis  Grayson,  Group  Work 
Program  Supervisor. 

Grayson  gathered  material  and  ideas 
from  all  quarters — the  staff  and  the 
children — and  arranged  the  material  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  orient  the 
new  detainee.  This  was  done  because 
experience  and  informal  inquiry  among 
the  children  indicated  that  such  an 
orientation  book  would  be  of  great  val¬ 
ue.  Some  of  the  feelings  and  needs  of 
the  children  in  this  matter  were  uncov¬ 
ered  during  our  regularly  programmed 
group  counseling  sessions. 

In  writing  of  the  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  delinquents  have  been 
exposed,  in  the  home  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  Professor  Zalinger  says  these 
children  have  not  experienced  guidance, 
nor  have  they  often  met  “adults  worthy 
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of  respect  and  emulation.”  He  writes 
“Under  such  conditions,  the  basis  for 
respect,  for  legitimate  adult  authority, 
and  for  socially  approved  standards  of 
behavior  is  not  encouraged.” 

Our  experience  verifies  Professor  Zal- 
inger’s  statements.  To  us,  this  is  not 
just  barren  theorization.  We’ve  incor¬ 
porated  this  belief  in  all  of  our  process¬ 
es,  starting  with  intake  and  ending  with 
release. 

The  orientation  booklet  that  we  is¬ 
sue  to  the  children  is  but  one  of  the 
steps  we  take  to  motivate  the  delinquent 
toward  respect  for  himself  and  for 
others — including  adult  authority.  The 
booklet  describes  the  what’s,  why’s,  and 
wherefore’s  of  the  YSC,  stressing  stand¬ 
ards  of  behavior  which  we  expect  from 
the  child  and  which  the  child  may  ex¬ 
pect  from  us.  W’e  encourage  group  and 
individual  discussion,  so  that  the  finer 
points  are  more  clearly  elaborated. 

We  also  encourage  the  child,  when 
he’s  done  with  the  booklet,  to  give  it  to 
his  parents  when  they  visit.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  child  doing  a  good 
job  of  orienting  mother  and  father  to 
the  YSC  processes. 

But  more  than  orientation  and  edu¬ 
cation  programs  are  needed  before  the 
child  is  ready  to  respect  himself,  others, 
authority,  property  rights,  and  standards 
of  conduct.  We  have  found  that  most 
juvenile  delinquents  have  some  rather 
dramatic  deficiencies  which  help  to 
make  them  what  they  are.  We  do  not 
profess  to  have  any  panaceas  stored  up 
in  our  reservoir  of  processes  and  tech¬ 
niques,  but  because  something  doesn’t 
work  all  of  the  time  doesn’t  mean  that 
we  cannot  use  it  some  of  the  time.  We 
try  to  tailor  techniques  and  processes  to 
fit  the  child  and  his  needs,  as  we  dis¬ 
cover  his  needs.  There  are  some  needs 


which  many  of  the  delinquents  share 
in  common  with  each  other.  A  goodly 
measure  of  our  program  is  built  around 
some  of  these  common  needs. 

Some  Common  Needs  of  Delinquents 

Some  of  the  most  common  needs  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  average  juvenile  offender 
do  seem  to  have  their  root  causes  in 
the  “conditions  of  that  way  of  life,”  the 
urban  lower-class  way  of  life,  as  Miller 
maintains.  One  of  these  needs  involves 
what  appears  to  be  the  juvenile  offend¬ 
er’s  lack  of  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  values  of  middle-class 
society. 

Lower-class  urban  society  involves  a 
way  of  life  which  isolates  its  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  any  real  opportunity  to  get  to 
experience  the  kinds  of  things  repre¬ 
sented  by  middle-class  society.  In  effect 
then,  the  great  majority  of  delinquents 
not  only  come  from  the  lower-class 
urban  community  but  are  also  isolated 
from  many  productive  contacts  with 
anything  outside  that  community.  It 
would  further  seem  that  if  Miller’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  correct,  that  "established 
patterns  of  conduct  and  standards  of 
value  of  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
society  are  conducive  to  criminal  be¬ 
havior,”  to  quote  him,  the  average  de¬ 
linquent  is  isolated  from  that  portion 
of  society  which  has  healthier  forces 
within  it. 

Isolate  Delinquents? 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  ques¬ 
tion  any  institutional  program  for  de¬ 
linquent  youngsters  which  further  tends 
to  heighten  their  isolation  and,  by  this 
process,  reinforce  the  delinquency  pat¬ 
tern.  We  question  any  rehabilitative 
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process  which  takes  a  delinquent  young¬ 
ster,  delinquent  because  he  has  been 
isolated  from  positive  and  law-abiding 
experiences  within  his  neighborhood, 
and  places  him  in  a  setting  which  takes 
him  out  of  contact  not  only  with  his 
crime-ridden  neighborhood  but  also  out 
of  contact  with  the  over-all  community 
and  its  values. 

At  the  YSC,  we  have  not  only  given 
this  recognition,  but  we  have  also  built 
many  of  our  institutional  processes 
around  breaking  down  the  isolation. 
This  is  not  only  a  need  of  the  child;  it 
is  also  a  requirement  for  his  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

VVe  break  down  his  isolation  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  One  way  is  our  insistence 
that  all  members  of  the  staff  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  a  wholesome  exam¬ 
ple  for  the  child.  For  example,  we  know 
that  many  of  the  children  come  from 
an  environmental  setting  in  which  they 
are  on  familiar  terms  with  callous  in¬ 
difference  and  brutality  at  their  worst. 

In  their  neighborhoods,  as  Zalinger 
has  written  ".  .  .  these  youngsters  see 
no  way  out,  for  there  are  no  meaningful 
alternatives  in  their  specific  life  situa¬ 
tions.”  How  effective,  therefore,  is  an 
institution’s  program  if  it  is  so  isolated 
that  it,  no  more  than  the  environment 
from  which  these  delinquents  come, 
offers  the  children  no  meaningful  al¬ 
ternatives? 

Evipathctic  Deficiency 

Many  delinquents  have  an  astonish¬ 
ing  inability  to  place  themselves  in  the 
psychological  shoes  of  others — in  other 
words,  they  have  a  marked  deficiency  in 
emphathetic  response.  Those  of  us  in 
the  field  have  often  observed  a  juvenile 
offender  responding  with  what  appears 
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to  be  little  concern  or  understanding  of 
the  feelings  of  the  victim. 

The  offender  does  not  quite  seem  to 
understand  or  appreciate  the  responses 
of  others  to  him  and  to  what  he  has 
done.  Even  the  impulsive  and  precip¬ 
itous  manner  in  which  many  of  these 
offenses  are  committed  strongly  suggests 
that  the  offender  was  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  appreciate  the  consequences 
— another  possible  manifestation  of  em- 
pathetic  deficiency. 

Sometimes  the  lack  of  effect  or  the 
display  of  inappropriate  effect  so  often 
observed  in  the  responses  of  the  juvenile 
offender  might  be  due  to  the  formation 
of  reaction  to  what  he  has  done.  But 
this  is  not  so  strongly  the  case  in  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  the  offender  has  come 
from  a  community  or  environment 
where  brutality  and  violence  are  the 
“norms.”  In  such  cases,  more  often  than 
not,  his  responses  are  characterized  by 
cmpathetic  deficiency. 

Again,  in  our  group  counseling  pro¬ 
gram,  we  put  theory  to  practice.  One 
device  that  we  have  utilized  in  the  coun¬ 
seling  setting  is  that  of  role-taking  and 
role-reversal,  time-honored  techniques 
for  providing  an  opportunity  to  try  on 
the  psychological  shoes  of  others.  In  a 
counseling  atmosphere,  free  from  the 
climate  where  the  offender  feels  the 
need  to  defend  himself,  thus  freeing 
him  to  explore  what  he  has  done,  what 
he  is,  what  his  world  is  like,  what  is 
expected  of  him,  what  he  expects  of 
himself,  and  how  others  feel,  the  em- 
pathetic  deficiency  is  subjected  to  ther¬ 
apeutic  measures.  It  is  in  this  atmos¬ 
phere  that  it  becomes  more  possible  to 
explore  and  build  appropriate  standards, 
security,  and  discipline  and  to  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  self  and  of 
others  (6). 
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Men  grind  and  grind  in  the  mill  of  a  truism,  and  nothing  comes 
out  but  what  was  put  in.  But  the  moment  they  desert  the  tradition  for 
a  spontaneous  thought,  then  poetry,  wit,  hope,  virtue,  learning,  anec¬ 
dote,  all  flock  to  their  aid. 


— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Literary  Ethics 
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The  Adolescent  Subculture 

ROBERT  R.  BELL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Temple  University 


Philadelphia, 

TPhe  social  system  of  the  adolescent 
subculture  is  of  interest  to  both  the 
sociologist  and  the  educator.  The  age 
of  adolescence  roughtly  corresponds  to 
the  time  period  of  secondary  education. 
For  the  sociologist  the  period  of  adoles¬ 
cence  represents  the  stage  of  role  trans¬ 
fer  from  being  a  child  to  being  an  adult. 
For  the  educator  it  is  the  important  peri¬ 
od  of  educational  preparation  for  the 
adult  years.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  look  at  the  adolescent  peer  group  as 
a  subculture  and  at  some  implications 
of  this  group  identification  for  both 
the  adolescent  and  the  adult. 

By  subculture  we  mean  “relatively 
cohesive  cultural  systems.  'Fhey  are 
worlds  within  the  larger  world  of  our 
national  culture”  (9).  Subcultures  de¬ 
velop  structural  and  functional  charac¬ 
teristics  that  differentiate  their  mem¬ 
bers,  to  some  degree,  from  the  rest  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

In  some  societies  there  is  no  period 
of  socially  defined  adolescence  (1).  In 
those  societies  the  child  is  treated  as  a 
child  until  he  qualifies  for  adult  status 
and  then  undergoes  the  “puberty  rites” 
of  the  society  and  from  that  point  on 
is  recognized  as  an  adult  (6).  In  the 
contemporary  American  social  setting 
there  are  no  "puberty  rites”  or  equiva¬ 
lents.  Rather  there  is  a  long  period  of 
time,  generally  through  the  teen  ages, 
when  the  young  person  is  neither  “fish 
nor  fowl”  so  far  as  adult  recognition  is 


Pennsylvania 

concerned.  In  one  situation  the  adoles¬ 
cent  is  treated  as  a  child  and  in  the  next, 
as  an  adult.  This  frequently  leads  to 
adolescent  role  confusion  and  frustra¬ 
tion  as  to  what  really  constitutes  his 
position  in  society  (5). 

The  adult  world  frequently  makes  the 
decision  as  to  what  constitutes  appropri¬ 
ate  adolescent  behavior.  The  parent  and 
teacher  are  the  leading  adult  decision 
makers  in  this  area.  The  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  out  of  which  the  adult  operates 
may  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  ado¬ 
lescent.  Frequently  adult  decisions  of 
appropriate  behavior  for  the  adolescents 
are  decisions  of  convenience  for  the 
adults.  For  example,  the  young  person 
is  told  by  his  parents  that  he  can’t  do 
something  because  if  he  does  it  will 
create  inconvenience  or  difficulties  for 
the  parents.  On  other  occasions  the  de¬ 
cision  may  be  based  on  adult  value  sys¬ 
tems  of  what  is  appropriate  middle-class 
adolescent  behavior,  i.e.  he  should  be 
mannerly,  co-operative,  helpful,  etc. 
(2).  Many  times  the  adolescent  fails  to 
see  any  logical  consistency  in  adult  defi¬ 
nitions  of  his  appropriate  behavior. 

During  the  high  school  years  a  good 
deal  of  adolescent  activity  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  adults.  During  the 
hours  in  school  the  teacher  and  other 
adult  figures  are  responsible  for  placing 
adult  limitations  on  the  students’  be¬ 
havior  (3,  pp,  348-354).  A  democratic 
procedure  is  verbalized  by  the  school. 
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but  it  often  tends  to  be  freedom  within 
adult  defined  limits.  The  limits  are  ones 
developed  by  adults  as  being  necessary 
for  a  functioning  school  system:  limits 
that  adults  feel  must  be  placed  over 
immature  youngsters,  not  yet  able  to 
take  on  adult  responsibility. 

Adult  supervision  for  many  students 
also  continues  after  the  formal  hours  of 
school  have  ended.  Many  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activities  are  under  the  authority  of 
adults  (3,  pp.  224-228).  The  adult 
control  may  vary  from  a  casual  periodic 
check  by  the  teacher  to  direct  and  con¬ 
stant  supervision,  as  in  the  case  of  or¬ 
ganized  athletics.  In  general,  so  long  as 
school  property’  and  facilities  are  used, 
r  there  will  be  adult  supervision.  So  in 
most  activities  related  to  the  school 
some  adult  is  the  ultimate  decision 
maker  of  adolescent  behavior. 

Adults  frequently  treat  adolescents  in 
a  “democratic  within  limits”  fashion. 
The  adolescent  is  told  and  encouraged 
to  make  decisions,  but  frequently  the 
decisions  are  in  areas  of  power  irrelev¬ 
ancy  (8).  In  the  school,  students  are 
encouraged  to  arrange  dances,  but  not 
to  establish  educational  policy,  to  spend 
money  they  earn  for  class  gifts,  but  not 
the  tax  dollar  for  school  equipment.  It 
is  not  being  argued  that  students  should 
be  given  such  power,  but  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  the  adolescent  is  fre¬ 
quently  aware  of  the  limited  kind  of 
decision-making  he  is  allowed.  He 
knows  he  does  not  have  adult  equality 
and  it  is  insulting  to  his  intelligence  to 
pretend  he  is  being  given  adult  respon¬ 
sibility.  Adults  frequently  tell  the  ado¬ 
lescent  one  thing  and  do  another,  and 
thus  they  sharpen  his  awareness  of  be¬ 
ing  neither  “fish  nor  fowl.” 

When  society  does  not  clearly  define 
the  roles  of  adolescence  the  teenager  de¬ 


velops  a  subculture  which  carefully  and 
clearly  delineates  his  world  from  that  of 
the  adult.  He  develops  a  subculture  that 
is  different  from  the  adults  and  strives 
to  maintain  the  difference.  When  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  say  they  can’t  under¬ 
stand  the  teenager,  the  adolescent  is  not 
disturbed  but  rather  pleased  that  he  has 
attained  a  self-defined  status  different 
from  the  quasi-adult  one  given  him  by 
parents  and  teachers.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  creating  a  place  for  himself  in 
society. 

Familiar  Symbols 

The  symbols  of  the  adolescent  sub¬ 
culture  are  familiar  to  the  adult  world. 
They  vary  to  some  degree  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  but  tend  to 
be  surprisingly  universal.  The  appro¬ 
priate  clothing,  for  example,  is  usually 
defined  by  the  peer  group.  Often  the 
clothes  tend  to  be  casual  in  nature  and 
constantly  altered  with  ever-changing 
fads.  The  styles  are  always  to  some  de¬ 
gree  different  from  those  of  adults.  The 
stress  on  conformity  of  dress  within  the 
peer  group  is  strong.  The  youngster  that 
deviates  from  any  of  the  values  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  strong  group  criticism.  Often  the 
fear  of  peer  group  criticism  is  much 
stronger  than  the  fear  of  disobeying 
parents  or  teachers.  Of  course  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  peer  group  values  means 
strong  identification  with  the  values  and 
hence  greater  acceptance. 

The  adolescent  often  sees  himself  as 
deviating  from  adult  society.  He  often 
thinks  of  himself  as  an  individualist, 
but  he  is  not.  There  are  probably  few 
subcultures  more  demanding  of  con¬ 
formity  than  those  of  the  adolescent. 
What  he  fails  to  see  is  that  the  sub¬ 
group  deviates  from  the  adult  world,  but 
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that  the  values  of  conformity  within  the  sic  only  supports  what  the  adolescent 

subgroup  are  extremely  strong  (7).  already  knows — adults  are  square.  This 

The  adolescent  subculture  also  de-  means  that  “rock  and  roll”  is  the  ado- 

termines  the  patterns  of  dating  and  re-  lescent’s  own;  he  hasn’t  taken  it  over 

lated  conduct  (4).  For  example,  the  age  from  the  adult  world;  nor  is  it  some- 

and  frequency  of  dating,  as  well  as  the  thing  the  adult  world  has  given  him.  It 

proper  levels  of  intimacy,  will  usually  is  his  own.  It  is  an  important  reference 

be  determined  by  the  values  of  the  peer  point  distinguishing  the  adolescent  sub¬ 

group.  Many  adolescents  go  steady  be-  culture  from  the  adult  culture, 
cause  it  is  what  the  gang  does  and  there-  It  is  hoped  that  the  above  illustra- 

fore  the  thing  to  do.  The  values  of  what  tions  and  examples  give  a  brief  picture 

constitutes  a  good  date  are  usually  ado-  of  the  adolescent  world  and  help  iden- 
lescent  values  rather  than  adult  ones,  tify  the  points  of  reference  for  the  teen- 
The  social  activity  of  dating  is,  when-  ager.  Because  he  is  not  completely  an 

ever  possible,  removed  from  adult  super-  adult  but  is  no  longer  a  child,  he  needs 

vision  or  control.  some  sense  of  belonging.  As  long  as  so- 

The  adolescent  often  develops  a  ciety  does  not  produce  an  accepted  stat- 

rallying  point,  something  around  which  us  for  the  adolescent  he  will  provide  his 

he  can  identify  and  express  from  the  own.  It  should  be  realized  that  the  sub¬ 
adult  world.  In  recent  years  this  has  culture  is  a  stage  which  the  adolescent 
been  in  the  area  of  recreation.  One  im-  goes  through  and  from  which  he 
portant  focal  point  has  been  around  emerges.  If  “rock  and  roll”  is  used  as  a 
teenage  music  and  the  makers  of  that  symbol  of  the  adolescent  subculture, 
music.  During  the  past  few  years  the  one  may  say  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
music  has  been  “rock  and  roll.”  The  with  liking  it  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
adult  world  in  general  has  reacted  neg-  but  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
atively  to  this  form  of  music,  but  the  individual  who  continues  to  identify 
negative  reaction  of  adults  has  tended  himself  with  that  type  of  music  at 
to  reinforce  the  adolescent  identifica-  twenty-six.  The  continuing  identifica¬ 
tion  with  “rock  and  roll.”  For  the  adult  tion  would  suggest  that  such  an  indi- 
to  say  he  can’t  understand  or  see  how  vidual  has  not  moved  into  the  adult 
the  teenager  can  enjoy  that  kind  of  mu-  world  available  to  him. 
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All  Play,  No  Work? 

LYLE  HANNA 
Los  Angeles  State  College 
Los  Angeles,  California 


JMLore  teen-canteens  and  playgrounds 
are  not  answers  to  our  increasing  prob¬ 
lem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In  spite  of 
an  increase  in  such  facilities,  juvenile 
problems  are  on  the  increase.  This  type 
of  activity  fills  the  important  play  needs 
of  a  teenager  but  not  his  work  needs. 

Many  of  the  overt  acts  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  today  are  caused  by  their  desire  to 
achieve  adult  status  and  recognition  by 
adults. 

When  community  leaders  become 
aware  that  they  have  a  delinquency 
problem,  the  P.T.A.,  the  schools,  and 
the  youth  organizations  hold  several 
meetings  and  finally  arrive  at  the  star¬ 
tling  conclusion  that  there  is  a  need  to 
open  the  playgrounds  to  students  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays  and  that  the 
youth  need  to  have  two  nights  of  teen- 
canteens  during  a  week  instead  of  one. 
These  decisions  are  then  put  into  effect 
and  the  community'  goes  back  to  sleep, 
thinking  that  they  have  solved  their 
problem.  In  spite  of  their  well  meant 
acts  the  delinquency  problem  continues 
to  mount.  The  adults  of  the  community 
decide,  since  they  have  organized  these 
activities,  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done. 

Other  Needs 

Play  and  pleasure  are  natural  de¬ 
sires  of  young  persons.  A  well-rounded 
young  adult,  however,  has  other  impor¬ 
tant  needs.  Work  is  another  need  that 


has  to  be  taken  care  of  to  fill  this  void. 
Yet  in  our  desire  to  protect  the  young 
person  of  today  we  have  made  it,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  impossible  for  him 
to  satisfy  this  need.  Sixteen  is  the  age 
by  legislation  and  eighteen  by  employer 
preference,  before  a  teenager  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  considered  for  employment. 

This  lack  of  work  plus  the  realiza¬ 
tion  by  the  young  person  that  this  way 
to  achieve  adult  status  is  denied  to  him, 
results  in  his  trying  to  reach  this  goal 
in  ways  that  are  detrimental  to  him  and 
society. 

A  vicious  circle  is  set  up.  As  the  work 
week  becomes  shorter,  more  and  more 
adults  seek  to  supplement  their  income 
with  part  time  work.  The  numbers  of 
retired  and  semi-retired  workers  are  on 
the  increase  and  they  too  are  looking 
for  part  time  employment.  All  of  these 
adults,  legally  allowed  to  work,  are  con¬ 
tinually  cutting  in  on  the  jobs  that  used 
to  be  available  for  the  young  person. 

The  one  area  still  open  to  a  boy  of 
12  or  14  is  the  paper  delivery  job.  Yet 
in  the  forseeable  future  this  will  be 
taken  over  by  an  adult. 

Few  of  our  paper  boys  become  delin¬ 
quency  problems.  They  are  filling  their 
need  for  a  constructive  work  job;  they 
know  that  they  are  not  involved  in  a 
made-work  or  play  situation.  They 
know  that  they  have  achieved  work 
status  along  with  the  advantage  of  earn¬ 
ing  part  of  their  subsistence. 

When  a  teenager  is  allowed  to  work 
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at  meaningful  labor,  several  things  take 
place. 

One — He  becomes  an  adult  in  one 
sense  of  the  word:  adults  work;  he  is 
working. 

Two — He  is  dealing  with  adults  and 
has  to  think  at  their  level  and  has  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  consequence  if  he  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

Three — Adults  earn  money  for  labor; 
he  is  earning  money. 

Four — Adults  have  to  make  deci¬ 
sions;  he  has  to  decide  whether  to  go 
with  the  gang  or  meet  the  obligations  of 
his  job. 

Five — Adults  have  to  budget  their 
time  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  work; 
he  has  to  budget  his  time  between  work, 
play,  and  school. 

Last  and  by  no  means  least  is  the 
value  of  physical  and  mental  tiredness 
that  results  from  a  job  well  done.  Play 
activity  produces  this  to  a  certain  extent 
but  not  at  the  level  that  an  actual  work 
situation  does.  A  young  person  who  is 
physically  tired  and  who  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  worker  does  not  become  a 
juvenile  delinquent.  It  is  when  these 
wants  are  not  fulfilled  that  he  becomes 
a  problem  to  society. 


What  can  we  do  about  this  situation? 
First  we  need  to  educate  the  employer 
on  the  desirability  of  employing  young 
people  in  a  part  time  capacity,  whenever 
he  can  legally  do  so.  We  need  to  make 
the  legislative  bodies,  both  state  and 
nation,  aware  of  the  problem  and  to  re¬ 
vise  our  statutes  so  that  this  part  time 
work  may  take  place.  The  labor  unions 
need  to  become  aware  of  the  harm  that 
is  being  done  by  not  allowing  young 
persons  to  compete  with  adults  in  the 
labor  market.  We  as  parents  need  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  our  own  values  and 
our  desire  to  protect  our  sons  and 
daughters  from  having  to  work  as  many 
of  us  did  when  we  were  their  age.  We 
are  too  anxious  to  protect  our  children 
from  the  rigors  of  the  adult  world.  We 
want  them  to  have  all  the  so-called 
pleasures  and  nice  things  of  life  that 
we  missed.  We  even  employ  a  yard  man 
so  our  sons  can  spend  more  time  on  the 
playground. 

We  as  a  nation  seem  to  have  set  out 
deliberately  to  deprive  our  young  people 
of  the  joy  of  the  responsibility  of  work 
and  the  benefits  that  are  the  results  of 
work.  Made  play  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  problem. 
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Are  Freshmen  Ready  for  College? 

FRED  L.  CASMIR 
Assistant  Professor,  Pepperdine  College 
Los  Angeles,  California 


In  recent  months  much  has  been  said 
about  the  inadequate  preparation  of 
high-school  students  entering  college. 

The  confused,  bewildered,  and  often 
emotionally  upset  college  freshman  has 
become  a  familiar  sight  to  professors. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  as  edu¬ 
cators  to  find  out  what  our  colleagues 
think,  and  to  listen  to  their  recommen¬ 
dations  and  suggestions.  It  would  seem 
equally  important  for  us  to  find  out 
what  the  people,  directly  faced  with  the 
problem  of  entering  college,  have  to  say. 
For  this  reason,  a  questionnaire  was 
given  to  eighty-five  freshmen  who  had 
just  finished  their  first  semester  at 
George  Pepperdine  College. 

Total  High-School  Preparation 

First,  all  students  were  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  on  a  rating  sheet  the  relative  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  total  high-school  prepara¬ 
tion  they  received.  Forty-two  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  indicated  that  they  had  received 
good  preparation  for  college  work  while 
in  high  school,  and  twenty-nine  of 
these  students  thought  that  their  prep¬ 
aration  was  at  least  average.  Only  nine 
of  them  indicated  that  they  had  received 
less  than  average  preparation  for  college 
work.  Students  felt  they  had  received, 
over-all,  a  fair  preparation  for  college 
work,  but  that  they  faced  some  rather 
severe  problems  in  certain  areas. 

In  answer  to  a  second  question,  stu¬ 
dents  listed  all  areas  in  which  they  felt 


they  were  not  adequately  prepared  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  college  situa¬ 
tion  they  faced  during  their  first  semes¬ 
ter.  Only  two  students  indicated  that 
they  had  been  adequately  prepared  for 
college  life  and  work,  while  they  were 
in  high  school,  to  enable  them  not  to 
list  any  areas. 

Problem  Areas 

Writing,  spelling,  Fnglish  composi¬ 
tion,  and  grammar  were  areas  in  which 
students  in  general  became  most  quick¬ 
ly  aware  of  their  deficiencies.  A  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  number  of  students  also 
indicated  they  had  received  inadequate 
preparation  in  history.  More  students  in¬ 
dicated  that  their  preparation  was  in¬ 
adequate  in  one  or  two  of  the  sub-areas 
of  the  general  field  of  science  than  in 
any  other.  This  would  bear  out  the  state¬ 
ments  found  in  recent  publications, 
claiming  that  more  education  in  the 
science  area  is  needed.  However,  the 
present  study  indicates  that  unless  we 
desire  to  come  up  with  the  most  illit¬ 
erate  scientists  this  nation  has  ever 
known,  more  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  students’  ability  to  use  their  mother 
tongue,  in  both  written  and  oral  com¬ 
munication. 

It  is  also  important  for  high-school 
instructors  to  realize  that  students  feel 
quite  keenly  about  their  lack  of  prepa¬ 
ration  in  such  areas  as  study  habits, 
taking  notes,  and  reading,  which  were 
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listed  by  students  in  the  “miscellaneous” 
category. 

Specific  Problems 

Contrary  to  frequent  statements,  in¬ 
dicating  that  students  face  their  most 
severe  problems  in  certain  academic 
areas,  students  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  their  greatest  problem  lies  in  the 
“mechanics”  of  college  life,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  adjusting  to  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  Particulary  it  must  be  noted  that 
a  large  number  of  students  referred  to 
their  poor  or  inadequate  study  habits. 

Only  eleven  students  did  not  indicate 
any  area  in  which  they  had  a  severe 
problem. 

Much  more  must  be  done  to  provide 
students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  or  mechanics  of  work  in  college,  if 
they  are  to  feel  that  they  are  making  a 
successful  adjustment. 

Areas  of  Adequate  Preparation 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  many  of  the  freshmen  included  in 
this  study  may  not  have  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  college  with  the  courses  or 
areas  in  which  they  feel  they  received 
adequate  preparation  in  high  school. 

However,  a  rather  definite  trend 
seems  apparent.  Academic  areas  do  not 
seem  to  worry  students  as  much  as 
such  practical  matters  as  how  to  study, 
how  to  take  notes,  how  to  write  reports; 
how,  in  other  words,  to  do  independent 
work  on  a  more  mature  level. 

The  situation  is  well  illustrated  by 
two  interesting  comments:  One  student 
stated  that  he  faced  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lems  in  "all  the  unnecessary  arts — if 
they  may  be  called  ‘arts’,”  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  list  them  as  history,  English, 


religion,  government.  Another  student 
pointed  out  that  in  his  high  school  there 
was  placed  "too  much  emphasis  on 
geometry  and  algebra,”  which,  seems 
almost  self-evident. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  widely 
applicable  conclusions,  since  certain 
schools  prepare  students  well  in  aca¬ 
demic  areas,  while  others  offer  inade¬ 
quate  preparatory  courses. 

A  large  number  of  courses  either  not 
taught  in  college,  or  considered  to  be 
among  the  "less  academic  courses,” 
were  also  included  among  those  in 
which  students  felt  they  were  well  pre¬ 
pared.  The  time  taken  in  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  these  subjects  could  have  been 
better  spent  had  they  been  taught  how 
to  write  term  papers,  how  to  take  ex¬ 
aminations,  how  to  read  effectively,  and 
how  to  study. 

Conclusions 

A  problem  existed,  at  least  insofar  as 
the  eighty-five  freshmen  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  were  concerned.  It 
seemed  logical  to  ask  these  same  stu¬ 
dents  what  they  would  do  about  their 
problems  and,  in  particular,  what  they 
thought  high  schools  should  do  to  help 
students  prepare  more  adequately  for 
college  work  and  life. 

Only  fourteen  students  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  any  opinions  as  to  how  high  schools 
could  improve  their  training.  At  least 
one  student  pointed  out  that  high-school 
situations  differ  greatly  from  one  school 
to  another  and  that  for  this  reason  no 
valid  generalizations  could  be  made 
about  them. 

However,  the  most  frequently  made 
suggestions  were,  in  order,  as  follows: 
give  more  detailed  and  difficult  work  in 
English  and  speech,  as  well  as  in  sci- 
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ence;  teach  spelling  and  grammar  more 
thoroughly;  teach  students  how  to  study, 
read,  and  write;  plan  high-school  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  future  college 
work;  require  more  homework,  outside 
reading,  and  other  independent  work; 
have  less  outside  or  social  affairs  and 
interests;  grade  more  strictly  and  more 
consistently  with  college  practices,  at 
least  in  the  last  year  of  high  school;  and 
counsel  students  more  on  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  in  college. 


This  is  probably  as  complete  a  list 
as  the  present  writer  could  make.  It  is 
encouraging  that  these  freshmen  real¬ 
ized  clearly  the  need  for  improvement, 
and  that  they  adequately  evaluated  the 
situation  which  all  college  students  with 
similar  preparation  for  college  life  must 
face.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  high- 
school  teachers  and  principals  will  take 
these  students  seriously  and  will  give 
them  a  chance  to  prepare  for  college  by 
providing  more  challenging  work. 


A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell  where  his  influence 

stops. 


— Henry  Adams,  Education  of  Henry  Adams 
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Visual  Training 

ISRAEL  DVORINE 
Optometrist,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


TT HOSE  who  are  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  Bates  system  of  eye  exercises  will 
recall  that  the  slogan  was  "Throw  Away 
Your  Glasses.”  The  theory  upon  which 
the  Bates  method  was  based  was  both 
simple — all  too  simple,  in  fact — and 
utopian.  The  credulous  were  told  that 
palming,  that  is,  covering  the  eyes  with 
the  palms,  sun-gazing,  and  eye-muscle 
calisthenics  were  sufficient  to  train 
almost  anybody  to  see  without  glasses. 

This  writer  has  yet  to  see  one  au¬ 
thentic  case  of  a  near-sighted  individual 
who  succeeded  in  improving  his  vision 
by  this  method.  There  were  many' high¬ 
ly  publicized  "cures,”  but  most  of  those 
people  who  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
the  effort  to  discard  their  glasses  by 
means  of  the  Bates  method  lived  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  could  not  get  along 
without  their  spectacles  after  all.  The 
"cured”  individuals  were  either  persons 
who  should  never  have  been  fitted  with 
glasses  in  the  first  place  or  were  persons 
who  wore  weak  corrections  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  imaginary  eyestrain. 

The  author  therefore  wishes  to  make 
it  clear  that  when  he  speaks  of  visual 
training  he  is  not  referring  to  the  Bates 
method.  Although  this  method  is  still 
being  practiced  by  lay  people  in  some 
states  where  the  laws  are  lax  or  indif¬ 
ferent,  it  has  never  been  approved  by 
reputable  optometrists  or  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  term 
"visual  training”?  It  refers  to  a  number 
of  techniques  that  are  being  employed 


today  by  skilled  and  reputable  optome¬ 
trists  and  ophthalmologists.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  these  techniques  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  certain  gains  in  well-defined 
anatomical,  physiological,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  areas  related  to  the  sense  of 
vision. 

Crossed  Eyes 

In  the  anatomical  area,  for  example, 
nonsurgical  techniques  are  now  being 
used  to  straighten  crossed  eyes.  In  most 
cases  of  crossed  eyes,  the  eye  muscle  in 
the  direction  of  the  squint  is  thickened 
and  shortened  as  a  result  of  its  limited 
movements  and  chronic  state  of  con¬ 
traction.  The  muscle  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  squint,  which  should  act  as 
an  antagonist  to  the  contracted  muscle, 
is  generally  stretched  and  flabby,  with 
very  little  "tone,”  or  contractile  ability. 

This  anatomical  situation  develops 
because  squinters  use  only  the  straight 
eye  for  seeing  purposes,  as  a  general 
rule.  The  "lazy”  eye  therefore  assumes 
an  "out-of-the-way”  position,  either  in 
/4he  nasal  corner  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  ear.  In  this  condition  of  relative  in¬ 
activity,  the  muscles  of  the  crossed  eye 
become  limited  as  to  their  movements 
in  certain  directions. 

For  at  least  twenty-five  years,  optom¬ 
etrists  and  opthalmologists  have  been 
using  visual  training  for  cross-eyed  pa¬ 
tients  in  order  to  improve  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eye  muscles  of  the  squint¬ 
ing  eye.  They  have  developed  many  de- 
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vices  and  instruments  to  assist  in  the 
exercises,  which  generally  induce  the 
affected  eye  to  follow  a  moving  light  on 
a  screen,  or  to  follow  intricate  designs 
on  charts  held  in  a  stereoscope  while 
the  good  eye  is  occluded. 

Once  the  patient  can  demonstrate  his 
ability’  to  move  the  crossed  eye  in  all 
directions  in  a  rhythmic  manner  with¬ 
out  jerks  or  spastic  movements,  he  is 
then  given  training  in  the  observation 
of  an  object  with  both  eyes.  The  techni¬ 
cal  name  for  the  act  of  observing  with 
both  eyes  is  simultaneous  binocular  per¬ 
ception.  Individuals  with  crossed  eyes 
need  training  in  achieving  this  percep¬ 
tion  because  the  vision  in  the  afflicted 
or  poorer  eye  is  generally  suppressed. 
Naturally,  such  a  suppression  takes 
place  only  at  the  cost  of  developing  a 
pattern  of  seeing  with  one  eye  only. 

Usually,  when  a  patient  has  been 
trained  to  achieve  single  binocular  vis¬ 
ion,  the  exercises  must  be  continued  for 
some  time  in  order  to  develop  latitudes 
or  areas  in  space  within  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  hold  an  image  without  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  double.  This  might  be  put 
a  little  differently  by  saying  that  he 
must  be  trained  to  maintain  single  bi¬ 
nocular  vision  under  stress  and  strain. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
this  means  visual  training  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  field. 

Finally,  the  patient  must  undergo 
training  in  three-dimensional  seeing,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  distances 
accurately  and  to  visualize  objects  in 
space. 

There  are  some  individuals  who, 
without  any  noticeable  squint  or  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes,  have  nevertheless  form¬ 
ed  a  habit  of  seeing  with  one  eye  only. 
It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that 
pattern  of  seeing  with  one  eye  inevit¬ 


ably  causes  a  reduction  in  the  visual 
acuity  of  the  eye  that  is  not  being  used. 
The  exercises  designed  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  crossed  eyes  are  used  in  treat¬ 
ing  these  patients  also.  They  eliminate 
the  suppression  of  the  one  eye,  and 
when  this  has  been  accomplished,  vis¬ 
ual  acuity  in  that  eye  generally  improves 
rapidly,  provided  the  condition  has  not 
been  of  long  standing. 

Visual  Discomfort 

A  relatively  large  number  of  people 
have  standard  visual  acuity  with  or 
without  glasses,  but  are  nevertheless 
visually  uncomfortable.  Generally,  this 
discomfort  begins  or  develops  when  the 
eyes  are  used  for  tasks  which  require 
precise  observations  or  continued  con¬ 
centration  within  limited  space. 

For  example,  when  one  reads  a  line 
of  print,  or  threads  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
or  adds  a  column  of  figures,  the  direc¬ 
tional  pointing  of  the  two  eyes  must  be 
fixed  toward  a  single  point  within  arms’ 
range,  and  both  eyes  must  be  focused 
toward  the  same  point  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  been  observed  that  this  dual  act 
frequently  induces  eye  fatigue  with  sub¬ 
sequent  symptoms  of  eye  strain  in  the 
form  of  headaches  or  blurred  vision. 

Ocular  exercises,  which  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  the  fixing  and  focusing  mechan¬ 
isms  of  the  visual  apparatus,  can  relieve 
these  symptoms.  Nature  has  endowed 
the  human  being  with  the  ability  to 
tolerate  the  impact  of  fatigue,  within 
certain  definite  limits.  Under  continued 
stress  and  strain,  these  areas  of  tolerance 
tend  to  shrink.  Visual  training  widens 
these  areas  of  tolerance  and,  thus,  per¬ 
mits  the  individual  to  perform  his  vis¬ 
ual  tasks  at  maximum  efficiency  with¬ 
out  disagreeable  eyestrain. 


'  VISUAL 

Visual  Training  and  Reading 

In  the  area  of  psychology,  it  is  of  es¬ 
pecial  interest  to  note  that  visual  train¬ 
ing  can  be  employed  to  improve  reading 
ability.  Two  factors,  which  are  extreme¬ 
ly  important  to  the  successful  reader, 
are  speed  of  recognition  and  span  of 
recognition.  Both  of  these  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  means  of  visual  training. 

During  World  War  II,  for  example, 
the  psychologist  Renshaw  gave  a  vivid 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
visual  training  in  improving  speed  of 
recognition.  The  problem  involved  the 
recognition  of  both  friendly  and  enemy 
planes  by  aviators  in  the  Air  Force;  un¬ 
der  combat  conditions  this  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The 
United  States  government,  therefore,  es¬ 
tablished  a  school  of  recognition  where, 
by  means  of  techniques  suggested  by 
Rensbaw,  flyers  were  trained  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  silhouettes  of  flying  planes  in 
only  a  fraction  of  the  time  taken  for 
such  recognition  by  those  without  such 
training. 

The  value  of  this  type  of  training  is 
now  being  recognized  in  civilian  life. 
It  helps  both  the  busy  executives,  who 
wish  to  read  voluminous  mail  and 
lengthy  reports  at  a  more  rapid  pace, 
and  students  and  workers,  who  find 
that  increased  speed  of  recognition 
means  increased  speed  and  efficiency  in 
reading. 

The  span  of  recognition  is  an  equally 
important  factor  in  reading  skill.  As  the 
reader’s  two  eyes  scan  a  line  of  print, 
whole  groups  of  words  are  recognized 
between  the  jumps,  or  movements  of 
the  eyes.  Naturally,  the  wider  the  span 
of  recognition  (in  other  words,  the 
larger  the  group  of  words  that  can  be 
recognized  at  one  glance),  the  fewer 
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are  the  jumps  per  line,  and  the  faster 
is  the  sp>eed  of  reading. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  training 
can  widen  this  span  of  recognition. 
There  are  stories  of  individuals  who 
have  trained  themselves  to  pass  show 
windows  and  to  observe,  for  later  iden¬ 
tification,  numerous  articles  at  a  glance. 

Psychologists  have  demonstrated  that 
students  of  only  average  ability  could  be 
trained  to  identify  long  rows  of  digits 
in  a  matter  of  split  seconds.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  were  trained  to  identify  a  number 
of  seventeen  digits  during  an  exposure 
of  only  three  fifths  of  a  second. 

Such  proof  of  susceptibility  of  the 
span  of  recognition  to  training  has  led 
both  educators  and  eye  specialists  to  de¬ 
velop  many  techniques  and  special 
equipment  to  train  individuals  to  im¬ 
prove  their  reading  skills.  With  such 
training,  many  retarded  or  slow  readers 
have  achieved  surprising  improvements 
in  reading  speeds. 

Nearsightedness 

Many  optometrists  are  now  making 
use  of  visual  training  in  the  treatment 
of  myopia  or  nearsightedness.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  promise,  rather  than  sub¬ 
stantial  results,  is  being  shown  in  this 
field. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  as  yet  no 
agreement  among  professional  men  re¬ 
garding  the  gains  made  thus  far.  The 
opinions  range  widely,  some  feeling 
that  no  gains  have  been  made  at  all, 
others  indulging  in  extravagant  claims 
of  complete  elimination  of  myopia  in 
cases  of  long  standing.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  when  all 
of  the  data  is  collected  and  collated,  it 
will  show  that  visual  training  can 
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achieve  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
many  cases  of  myopia. 

A  rather  extensive  experiment  in  this 
field  was  undertaken  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  group  of  optometrists  in  Baltimore 
in  conjunction  with  a  group  of  ophthal¬ 
mologists  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  results  were  conclusive.  While 
it  is  true  that  certain  gains  were  noted 
in  a  number  of  myopic  patients,  opin¬ 
ions  varied  regarding  the  over-all  gains 
for  the  reduction  of  myopia.  While  the 
experiment  began  in  good  faith  on  both 
sides,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  com¬ 
plete  co-operation  between  the  two  rival 
professional  groups  was  largely  on  the 
surface. 

The  optometrists  had  hoped  to  select 
specific  cases  for  training  in  order  to 
show  that  certain  types  of  myopia  can 
be  either  eliminated  or  reduced.  After 
the  experiment  was  under  way,  it  was 
clear  that  every  type  of  myopia,  from 
simple  to  mixed  myopia  with  astigma¬ 
tism  was  being  directed  to  tbe  experi¬ 
ment  station.  The  result  was  that  the 
initial  plan  for  the  selection  of  specific- 
types  went  by  the  board,  and  the  gains 
were  therefore  greatly  minimized. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  clear 
indication  derived  from  clinical  experi¬ 
ence  and  set  forth  in  published  reports 
in  the  professional  journals  that  myopia 
is  not  necessarily  unamenable  to  visual 
training.  One  need  not  necessarily  as¬ 
sume  a  fatalistic  attitude  about  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  myopia. 

One  hopeful  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  problem  of  myopia  lies  in  prevent¬ 
ing  or  breaking  down  the  early  stages  of 
nearsightedness.  It  was  once  believed 
that  nearsighted  eyes  are  the  result  of 
long  eyeballs,  but  this  idea  is  rapidly 
losing  ground.  For  one  thing,  the  usual 


onset  of  myopia  occurs  about  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight  years,  when  the  aver¬ 
age  child  has  reached  the  second  or 
third  grade  in  school.  Eye  specialists 
have  begun  to  wonder  about  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  concept  that  the  eyeball 
should  grow  longer  at  just  that  particu¬ 
lar  time.  More  and  more,  enlightened 
eye  specialists  are  recognizing  myopia 
as  a  functional  development  dependent 
on  inherited  tendencies,  coupled  with 
the  close  work  that  a  child  does. 

The  writer  has  a  vivid  recollection  of 
a  young  miss  who  was  fitted  with  glasses 
prior  to  school  opening.  A  second  ex¬ 
amination  was  made  within  three 
months,  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  suffered  a  loss  of  70  per  cent  of 
her  visual  acuity.  The  child  was  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  the  type  and  the  amount  of 
reading  that  she  had  been  doing  during 
this  period.  She  mentioned  the  fact  that 
she  had  about  four  hundred  comic  books 
in  tbe  cellar  of  her  home,  confessing 
that  she  was  constantly  reading  and  re¬ 
reading  these.  Also,  she  belonged  to  a 
comic-book  exchange  in  her  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  read  other  comic  books. 

This  is  very  significant  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  development  of  myopia.  The 
successful  functioning  of  the  visual 
mechanism  of  the  human  being  is  large¬ 
ly  dependent  on  three  factors.  The  first 
of  these  is  convergence,  or  the  turning 
of  the  two  eyes  toward  the  object  to  be 
seen.  The  second  factor  is  accommoda¬ 
tion,  or  focusing  the  object  on  the  reti¬ 
na.  The  third  factor  is  visual  experience, 
or  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  observed. 

The  third  factor,  visual  experience, 
does  not  influence  the  development  of 
myopia.  But  when  convergence  and  ac¬ 
commodation  are  maintained  for  long 
periods  of  time  at  close  range,  fatigue 
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frequently  develops  with  resultant  in- 
nervational  changes.  The  smaller  the 
object  viewed,  the  greater  is  the  need  for 
precise  focusing  and  the  greater  is  the 
need  for  converging,  that  is,  bringing 
the  object  closer  to  the  eyes. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
cheap  comic  book?  They  are  poor  print, 
faded  inks,  cheap  paper,  angular  type, 
crowded  letters — precisely  the  factors 
that  tax  the  eyes  of  the  young  to  the* 
limit  of  endurance.  When  fatigue  sets 
in,  certain  changes  take  place  in  the 
visual  pattern  of  the  binocular  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  eyes.  The  optometric 
visual  analysis  recognizes  this  pattern 
of  visual  behavior  as  a  myopic  pattern  at 
close  range.  This  pattern,  if  continued 
long,  becomes  structurally  fixed.  A 
transfer  of  the  myopic  pattern  to  distant 
seeing  occurs  and  distant  visual  acuity 
becomes  blurred. 

The  modern  vision  specialist  has 
found  that  the  best  solution  is  the  use 
of  farsighted  lenses  for  all  close  work. 
Bifocal  lenses  permit  maximum  relaxa¬ 
tion  at  the  near  point  and  clear  uncor¬ 
rected  vision  at  a  distance. 

The  use  of  such  lenses  is  supplement¬ 
ed  by  visual  training  in  the  form  of  eye 
exercises,  designed  to  relax  tense  eye 
muscles  and  to  alter  specific  patterns 
of  associations  between  convergence  and 
accommodation. 

Clinical  experience  is  proving  that 
this  training  provides  a  far  better  solu¬ 
tion  than  is  offered  by  the  practice  of 
immediate  correction  of  the  slightest 
drop  in  visual  acuity  by  means  of  my¬ 
opic  lenses.  If  the  newer  method  were 
followed  by  more  vision  specialists,  there 
would  be  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
number  of  nearsighted  children  perma¬ 
nently  condemned  to  the  wearing  of 
glasses. 


The  writer  would  like  to  suggest  that 
this  is  a  field  for  the  education  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  public  opinion.  Too  few 
people  are  presently  aware  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  technical  advances  in  the  field  of 
sight  conservation.  The  fatalistic  atti¬ 
tude  that  only  glasses  can  correct  near¬ 
sightedness  is  in  need  of  at  least  some 
revision. 

With  the  increased  awareness  of  the 
hope  offered  by  modern  techniques  in 
the  field  of  visual  training,  the  eye  spe¬ 
cialists  will  find  increasing  support  from 
the  public  for  the  continuance  of  the 
research  and  clinical  experimentation 
that  is  already  being  pursued.  Thus,  and 
only  thus,  will  the  way  be  opened  for 
further  advances  in  this  field. 
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School  Impressions  from  Gudron 

ROBERT  E.  BELDING 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


l^EC  ENTLY  the  writer,  while  visiting 
a  number  of  schools  in  Europe,  spent 
his  time  gaining  school  impressions 
ffom  youths  still  undergoing  their  edu¬ 
cation.  Through  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  he  had  the  opportunity  to  inter¬ 
view  Gudron,  a  young  and  "typical” 
refugee  in  W  est  Berlin.  Here  is  her  re¬ 
port  of  what  impressed  her  in  her  own 
schooling. 

A  Refugee’s  Report 

Gudron  Korb  is  my  name;  1  am  a 
refugee  from  Breslau,  Poland,  and  live 
here  with  my  mother  in  the  American 
sector  of  Berlin.  In  our  flight  from 
Breslau  during  the  winter  of  1946  both 
my  father  and  my  younger  brother, 
Stefan,  were  separated  from  us  and  we 
presume  they  died  from  ex|iosure. 
Mother  and  I  sjxjnt  two  years  thereafter 
sneaking  past  night  guards  and  bumping 
along  under  truck  loads  until  we  were 
finally  dumped  off  within  a  block  of 
our  present  “home”  in  W'est  Berlin. 

First  Schooling 

Things  were  so  crowed  here  in  the 
American  sector  that  it  took  over  a  year 
for  the  school  authorities  to  find  a  place 
for  me  in  a  classroom.  Finally  my  very 
first  days  of  school  took  place  in  a 
fourth-grade  room  in  a  rubble-ridden 
building  up  against  the  Russian  zone. 


Eighty-two  pupils  shared  the  room  with 
me — a  corner  of  the  building  which  was 
patched  and  plastered  around  and  above 
us  as  we  learned. 

Our  windowless  shell  of  a  classroom 
was  used  seven  days  a  week  through 
three  shifts.  Our  teacher  taught  one 
class  bf  seventy-one  pupils  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  then  shifted  to  our  forlorn  and  tat¬ 
tered  group  of  waifs  in  the  afternoon. 

I  rememher  spending  mornings  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  winter  clearing  rubble  from 
one  area  in  back  of  tbe  school.  By  spring 
there  was  a  sizable  plot  of  ground  ready 
for  planting,  and  each  of  us  was  as¬ 
signed  a  small  patch  to  till  and  seed  and 
tend  and  reap. 

Unlike  the  three  other  sectors  of 
Berlin,  our  American  sector  has  been 
left  very  much  to  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves  to  plan  and  execute  the  new  edu¬ 
cation,  always  subject  to  the  objectives 
laid  down  by  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 
As  I  understand  it,  each  Lander  (state) 
of  West  Germany  has  been  given  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibilities  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  own  area  and  has  formed  an 
educational  program  of  its  very  own. 

Mother  and  I  have  learned  this,  for 
we  have  wished  to  get  out  of  West  Ber¬ 
lin  to  a  less  affected  or  a  rebuilt  area  of 
West  Germany.  But  it  is  the  school  of¬ 
ficials  who  have  insisted  that,  so  long  as 
I  am  in  school,  we  should  remain  in 
Berlin.  Had  I  wished  my  own  education 
to  be  truly  ubiquitous  and  disorganized 
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and  ultimately  of  little  worth,  we  should 
have  moved  on  to  another  area. 

Immense  Variety 

Teaching  in  these  years  was  extreme¬ 
ly  thorough  with  much  drill  and  review, 
for  my  classmates  were  indeed  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  bunch.  High  standards  of 
achievement  were  demanded  of  us,  and 
there  was  little  time  for  in-school  relax¬ 
ation.  At  American  occupation  insist¬ 
ence  the  new  system  had  been  set  up 
by  the  Germans  who  were  used  to  a 
serious  and  relentless  drilling  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  other  basic  skills. 

A  welcomed  break  in  the  school  days 
was  the  choral  singing  led  by  our  own 
classroom  teacher.  This  was  a  regular 
and  required  part  of  the  program  and 
was  injected  throughout  the  school  just 
before  recess  and  before  dismissal  for 
the  day. 

W'hile  music  afforded  us  a  chance  to 
stretch  muscles,  our  least  regulated  ex¬ 
pression  emerged  from  our  art  classes. 
Dramatization  was  encouraged  if  not 
required  as  a  part  of  some  subjects.  I 
especially  recall  how  we  “held  again” 
the  Potsdam  Agreement  in  a  class  set¬ 
ting  and  how  we  dramatized  exemplary 
incidents  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 

So  I  shan’t  soon  forget  the  impression 
our  social  studies  classes,  in  particular, 
left  on  me.  This  work  was  far  less  regi¬ 
mented  and  delightfully  informal  com¬ 
pared  to  other  classes. 


Yes,  UNESCO’s  influence  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  use  illustrated  textbooks 
and  a  variety  of  classroom  methods  was 
felt  most  strongly  in  our  history  and  cit¬ 
izenship  classes.  The  United  Nations 
organization’s  influence  was  brand  new 
when  I  was  attending  the  elementary' 
school,  and  its  objectives  were  fresh  and 
apparent:  to  encourage  us  toward  a 
love  of  the  homeland,  together  with  a 
unity  of  mankind  and  a  respect  for  God. 

Choice  of  Schools 

Both  Mother  and  I  had  some  say  in 
the  selection  of  the  type  of  secondary 
school  I  should  attend,  although  the 
elementary’  staff  itself  had  placed  the 
final  stamp  of  approval  on  our  choice. 
It  was  possible  to  transfer  from  one 
type  of  secondary  school  to  another,  so 
long  as  this  was  done  within  the  first 
year,  for  here  we  received  the  same  edu¬ 
cation,  for  the  one  year. 

We  who  chose  the  new  type  of  mod¬ 
ern  school  were  fortunate  indeed;  au¬ 
thorities  here  had  prepared  for  a  large 
number  of  pupils  in  our  school.  At  first 
few  entered  it,  and  our  education  was 
quite  individualized  and  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  our  huge  and  depersonalized 
classes  at  the  Grundschule.  Today  the 
Praktischcr  Zweig  is  more  popular. 

Despite  the  relative  popularity'  of  this 
grammar  school,  most  of  those  who 
started  with  me  have  by  now  dropped 
out,  and  only  about  a  third  who  started 
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will  be  there  at  age  19  to  take  the 
Arbitur.  This  matriculation  examina¬ 
tion,  along  with  written  and  oral  ex¬ 
aminations  and  the  school  records,  will 
entitle  those  who  stick  by  to  entrance 
at  any  German  university. 

These  former  classmates  of  mine  who 
are  attending  the  Grammar  School  are 
following  a  dozen  prescribed  subjects  all 
the  way  through,  and  their  unique  spe¬ 
cialty  will  be  eligibility  for  university 
entrance — if  they  pass  the  formidable 
hurdles  of  matriculation.  In  addition  to 
the  traditional  “disciplinary”  subjects  in 
language  and  mathematics,  their  cur¬ 
riculum  includes  science,  world  histoiy, 
music,  and  physical  education. 

Another  contingent  of  my  “deserting” 
classmates  from  Crundschule  attended 
the  four-year  technical  high  school 
where  a  sound  foundation  in  trade  sub¬ 
jects  and  general  science  has  equipped 
them  for  entering  some  of  the  better 
technical  positions. 

We  Anticipate  Our  Life’s  Work 

Of  my  three  years  in  Praktischer 
Zu'eig,  my  last  was  by  far  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  best  planned.  In  that  year 
about  three  out  of  four  hours  of  the 
school  week  were  spent  in  practical 
courses  preparing  for  work.  Inasmuch 
as  I  selected  to  he  a  translator-clerk,  I 
continued  my  English  course  which 
started  way  back  in  the  fifth  grade,  and 
I  took  typing  as  one  of  my  few  electives. 

During  this  final  year  of  school,  much 
of  the  day  was  taken  up  by  prescribed 
“guidance”  courses.  Vocational  informa¬ 
tion  was  important  to  our  terminal  year, 
and  in  this  subject  we  made  intensive 
study  of  a  variety'  of  occupations. 

By  the  way,  since  I  left  the  Prakti¬ 
scher  Zweig,  my  younger  friends  tell  me 


there  has  been  what  is  labelled  a  “ma¬ 
turing”  trend  in  that  type  of  school  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  vocational  infor¬ 
mation  and  insert  in  its  place  more 
“exploratory”  electives. 

Obviously  and  admittedly  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  final  year  is  itself  somewhat 
exploratory  and  experimental,  but  I 
was  glad  to  share  in  the  excitement  and 
adventure  of  something  new,  and  it  has 
certainly  helped  to  engineer  me  into  my 
present  and  quite  suitable  position. 

Eyctracurricular  Experience 

I  cannot  leave  behind  my  secondary 
school  impressions  without  noting  one 
“extracurricular”  experience  which  has 
since  been  incorporated  throughout 
Germany  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
plan.  In  my  middle  year  of  Praktischer 
Zweig  some  of  my  classmates  and  I 
banded  together  to  search  the  country¬ 
side  for  fagots.  These  we  distributed  to 
a  number  of  disabled  and  old  people 
living  in  our  bombed-out  area.  Little  did 
we  know  that  the  identical  effort  was 
going  on  among  other  adolescents  at¬ 
tending  other  schools. 

Soon  after  we  started,  this  act  grew 
into  our  student  body’s  first  self-gov¬ 
ernment  which,  by  the  time  I  left 
school,  did  much  of  the  planning  and 
directing  of  intramural  functions  for  the 
students.  I  was  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
this  initiation  of  student  government 
and  since  my  graduation  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  body  has  taken  on  even  more  re¬ 
sponsibilities  by  assuming  an  advisory 
capacity  in  the  school’s  afternoon  hobby 
activities. 

Along  with  all  the  innovations,  there 
were  the  more  persistent  and  stabilized 
courses  which  remained  with  us  all  the 
way  through  both  elementary  and  sec- 
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ondary  years.  Social  studies  and  physical 
education  were  the  most  memorable  of 
these.  Of  course  we  remember  our  last 
years  of  schooling  for  the  innovations 
rather  than  for  the  things  inherited  from 
traditional  education. 

In  retrospect,  I  believe  my  secondary 
schooling  was  refreshing  and  far  easier 
to  adjust  into  than  had  been  the  ele¬ 
mentary.  As  we  progressed  through  the 
grades  our  classes  grew  smaller,  and  we 
did  our  class  work  in  the  morning, 
leaving  afternoons  at  school  for  music, 
drama,  hobbies  or  whatever  else  we  our¬ 
selves  might  elect.  Inasmuch  as  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  program  was  elective  it 
seemed  inevitable  that  the  students 
would  take  some  initiative  in  planning 
that  segment  of  the  school  day. 

While  I  left  full-time  schooling  last 
year,  at  age  fifteen,  I  am  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue  part-time  attendance  until  I  am 
eighteen  years  old.  I  understand  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  laws  agreed  on 
and  abided  by  in  every  Lander  in  West 
Germany.  The  plan  as  followed  in  the 
three  sectors  of  West  Berlin  is  basically 
what  was  established  a  half  century  ago 
throughout  Germany. 

And  what  am  I  doing  now?  For  seven 
hours  a  week,  on  company  time,  I  at¬ 
tend  continuation  school.  My  schooling 
for  the  first  time  appears  most  practical, 
for  it  is  directly  related  to  my  duties  at 
work.  I  am  taking  courses  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  English  interpretation. 
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Postscript  on  Gudron’s  Education 

Both  Mother  and  I  had  hoped,  in 
planning  for  my  employment  beyond 
schooling,  that  I  would  find  work  as  an 
interpreter.  This  dream  had  become 
strongest  as  my  aims  were  clarified  in 
my  last  year  of  school,  and  transition 
into  my  present  work  was  achieved 
through  a  fortunate  contact  made  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  my  field  trips  to  different 
business  establishments. 

My  office  work  for  the  United  States 
Army  has,  of  course,  improved  my  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  American,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  since  being  asked  to  write  of  my 
educational  impressions  I  have  talked 
seriously  and  at  length  with  some  of 
the  American  men  in  my  office  concern¬ 
ing  education  in  the  United  States. 

One  final  remark  I  should  like  to  pass 
on:  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  American  personnel  working  in 
the  office,  that  their  education  must 
have  been  far  more  happy  and  less  au¬ 
thoritarian  than  was  ours.  This  contrast 
brings  to  mind  a  serious  classroom  ex¬ 
ercise  I  once  had  in  the  etymology  of 
the  word  “school.”  My  office  colleagues 
from  across  the  Atlantic  were  apparent¬ 
ly  educated  in  a  relative  atmosphere 
of  schole,  which  is  the  Greek  word  for 
school  or  leisure.  The  Medieval  mean¬ 
ing  of  school  was  synonymous  with  a 
very  formal  lecture:  this,  it  seems,  has 
been  nty  education. 
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Leaders  in  Education  XXXIII 

ARTHUR  WELLESLEY  FOSHAY 


Arthur  welleslev  foshay,  who 
has  been  president  of  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Devel¬ 
opment,  N.E.A.,  during  the  past  year, 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Dr.  Foshay,  a  native  of  Oakland, 
California,  has  served  with  distinction 
in  institutions  in  California,  Ohio,  and 
New  York. 

“Wells,"  as  he  is  known  to  his  many 
friends  in  education,  began  his  teaching 
career  in  Oakland,  following  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  undergraduate  work  at  the 
University  of  California.  His  ten  years 
of  service  at  Oakland,  1936-1946,  in¬ 
cluded  experience  as  an  elementary 


school  teacher,  principal,  and  guidance 
counselor.  From  Oakland  he  went  to 
New  York  to  study  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  where  he  also 
served  as  assistant  principal  of  the  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann-Lincoln  School.  He  received 
his  doctorate  degree  from  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  1949  and  continued  on  the  staff 
there  as  a  research  associate  in  the  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann-Lincoln  Intitute  of  School 
Experimentation  until  1952. 

Dr.  Foshay’s  service  there  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  five-year  tenure  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Since  1957,  Dr.  Foshay  has  been 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Horace  Mann- 
Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimen¬ 
tation.  Under  his  leadership  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  continued  to  carry  on  pioneer¬ 
ing  research  in  co-operation  with  public 
school  systems  and  other  educational 
organizations.  Recently  he  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  director  of  an  international  study 
of  intellectual  functioning,  initiated  in 
co-operation  with  the  UNESCO  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Education. 

Dr.  Foshay’s  writings  include  the 
well-known  Children’s  Social  Values: 
An  Action  Research  Study,  prepared  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Kenneth  D. 
Wann  and  associates,  and  the  popular 
Education  in  the  Elementary  School, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Hollis  L. 
Caswell.  Dr.  Foshay  was  chairman  of 
the  1957  ASCD  Yearbook  Committee 
which  produced  the  noteworthy  volume, 
Research  for  Curriculum  Improvement. 
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F OR  many  years,  good  teachers  have 
used  some  method  of  grouping  pupils  in 
order  to  make  teaching  and  learning 
more  effective.  Normally,  this  grouping 
has  been  on  the  basis  of  performance, 
but  when  assignments  are  differenti¬ 
ated  because  of  the  varying  competence 
levels  of  the  pupils,  the  grouping  is  on 
the  basis  of  ability. 

In  the  various  subject  areas,  the 
groups  are  likely  to  differ  both  in  size 
and  personnel.  This  is  because  pupils 
are  not  likely  to  follow  the  same  ability 
pattern  in  every  subject.  Many  of  the 
subject-area  groupings  should  be  flexible 
enough  so  that  a  pupil  can  move  to  a 
different  group  whenever  that  group 
appears  to  be  better  suited  to  him. 

Unit  teaching  is  probably  the  out¬ 
standing  method  for  providing  natural 
and  flexible  grouping.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  unit,  emphasis  is  placed  up¬ 
on  interest  groups  and  self-assigned 
tasks.  Such  grouping  results  in  a  high 
level  of  pupil  motivation. 


Ability  grouping  can  be  carried  out 
in  the  graded  school,  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  carried  out  in  the  non- 
graded  school.  Here  the  total  range  of 
achievement  in  any  room  is  smaller,  and 
there  is  greater  assurance  that  children 
will  be  working  at  their  current  achieve¬ 
ment  levels. 

Teachers  determine  the  abilities  of 
their  pupils  through  the  use  of  tests, 
careful  observation  of  the  child  himself, 
study  of  his  cumulative  record,  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  previous  teachers  and  the 
principal.  In  many  schools  the  advice 
of  the  school  psychologist  is  sought  in 
particular  cases. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
regardless  of  the  form  of  grouping,  there 
will  be  many  differences  in  the  amount 
of  pupil  information,  levels  of  skill  de¬ 
velopment,  interests,  attitudes,  and  hab¬ 
its  of  work  within  each  group.  And  the 
better  the  job  of  grouping,  the  wider 
will  be  the  range  of  individual  achieve¬ 
ment  as  pupils  advance. 
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VIEWPOINTS 

What  Does  the  World  Need?  (Part  VII) 
EARL  H.  HANSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


people  are  in  jail  because  of 
temperament  rather  than  because  of  im¬ 
morality.  Explosive  temperament  can 
cause  damage,  but  it  is  not  immoral. 

Temperament  frequently  lies  at  the 
root  of  insanity  and  neurosis.  The  realm 
of  temperament  is  the  realm  of  emotion. 

The  ancients  recognized  tempera¬ 
ment  and  divided  people  into  four 
classes:  melancholic,  choleric,  phleg¬ 
matic,  and  sanguine.  We  can  classify 
ourselves  by  the  ancient  method. 

First,  there’s  Sadie,  who  looks'  at  the 
world  not  through  rose-colored  glasses 
but  through  brown-tinted  ones.  She’s  a 
melancholy  soul  who  knows  that  the 
silver  even  at  the  Waldorf  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  clean;  hence,  she  scrubs  it.  She 
is  “melancholic.” 

Then  there  is  Enrico  Pepper,  who 
would  make  a  wonderful  grand  opera' 
star  because  he  becomes  angry  so  quick¬ 
ly.  Sometimes  Enrico  is  funny,  but  of¬ 
tentimes  he  is  dangerous.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  former  penitentiary  chaplain, 
said  that  the  nicest  people  in  prison 
were  murderers.  They  were  not  really 
bad  but  had  hair-trigger  tempers.  Such 
people  are  "choleric.” 

Next  there  is  Herman,  the  Sad  Sack. 
He’s  never  sad;  he’s  never  glad.  He  just 
plods  his  weary,  unimaginative  way, 
hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  through  a 
gray  world  where  the  sun  doesn’t  shine 


much,  but  where  it  doesn’t  rain  verv' 
hard  either.  You  feel  dashed  when  you 
tell  Herman  about  success,  though,  be¬ 
cause  he  responds  with  a  weak  smile 
and  says,  “That  was  real  nice." 

Finally,  there’s  Trilling  Trillie.  After 
success,  she’s  on  the  mount  of  trans¬ 
figuration;  a  short  time  later,  she’s  in 
the  valley  of  despair.  If  extreme,  she’s 
a  manic-depressive;  the  psychiatrist 
worries  about  Tillie.  Basically  Tillie’s 
“sanguine.”  In  balance,  Tillie’s  what 
we  all  want  to  be. 

We  want  to  be  sufficiently  melanchol¬ 
ic  to  see  real  trouble;  slightly  choleric 
to  add  spice  to  life;  sufficiently  phleg¬ 
matic  to  stick  to  a  job  until  it  is  done; 
and  sanguine. 

By  thinking  back,  I  can  recognize  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  emotional  rhythm  with¬ 
in  myself.  Good  and  poor  classroom 
days  largely  grow  out  of  rhythm.  When 
the  students  and  teacher  are  high,  there 
will  be  a  good  day.  When  the  teacher 
is  up  and  the  children  are  down,  or 
vice  versa,  there  will  be  a  mixed  day. 
When  the  teachers  and  youngsters  are 
down,  the  principal’s  office  will  be  filled 
with  children  sent  out  of  class. 

If  a  teacher  can  direct  experiences  so 
as  to  develop  a  happy  blending  of  all 
these  characteristics,  he  will  build  emo¬ 
tionally  sound  people  whose  conduct 
will  be  acceptable  and  useful. 
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TT HE  research  on  the  efficacy  of  gram¬ 
mar  has  been  accumulating  for  a  half- 
century.  Much  of  it  has  been  designed 
to  test  the  old  common  claims:  that  a 
study  of  grammar  disciplines  the  mind, 
that  it  improves  one’s  oral  diction  or 
the  quality  of  one’s  writing,  that  it  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
that  it  enables  the  teacher  to  explain 
the  faults  of  composition.  The  results 
of  all  this  research  are  negative;  none 
of  the  traditional  claims  has  been  up¬ 
held. 

And  yet  our  professional  habits  of 
mind  are  so  rationalistic  that  teachers 
frequently  take  up  the  old  arguments, 
as  though  to  defend  by  logic  what  has 
been  denied  by  science.  To  the  true  re¬ 
searcher  this  rationalistic  habit  gets  to 
be  terribly  exasperating,  often  prompt¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  protest  that  follows: 

These  are  not  personal  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  values  of  the  teaching  of 
grammar.  The  educational  world  is  no 
longer  interested  in  opinions  on  this 
uestion,  when  unsubstantiated  by  evi- 
ence.  These  are  facts  based  upon  sci- 
ientific  investigation,  and  they  are  all 
the  facts  there  are  available.  (Dora  U. 
Smith,  "English  Grammar  Again,”  The 
English  Journal,  Vol.  27,  October, 
1938,  pp.  643-649.) 

Teachers  of  the  language  arts  should 
know  the  facts  about  their  subject;  they 
should  develop  a  sensitivity  to  the  kind 
of  naivete  that  the  old  defensive  argu¬ 
ments  betray.  The  facts  have  been  sum¬ 


marized  in  several  convenient  places, 
of  which  I  shall  mention  one:  John  J. 
DeBoer,  “Grammar  in  Language  Teach¬ 
ing,’’  Elementary  English,  Vol.  36,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1959,  pp.  413-421  (with  bibli¬ 
ography).  This  one  article  would  supply 
all  the  evidence  one  would  need  to  de¬ 
fend  his  position,  although  the  bibli¬ 
ography  suggests  an  unlimited  range  for 
private  study. 

Where  do  these  discoveries  leave  us? 
They  force  us  to  re-examine  our  present 
methods  and  our  former  set  of  values. 
Surely  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
means  of  improving  language  and  com¬ 
position;  for  this  we  must  turn  to  an 
increased  volume  of  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing,  to  vital  involvements  in  genuine 
human  business.  We  must  recognize, 

‘  now,  that  there  are  no  known  substi¬ 
tutes  for  developing  language  power. 

And  what  of  grammar  itself?  Has  it 
any  positive  value?  Grammar  is  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  language,  just  as  botany  is  the 
science  of  plants.  As  such,  it  has  the 
cultural  value  of  any  other  science.  It 
is  worth  knowing  for  itself  alone;  but 
like  the  other  sciences,  it  is  the  tool  of 
the  professional  person,  not  of  the 
masses  of  mankind.  And  like  the  other 
sciences,  it  may  very  well  be  left  to  the 
election  of  those  who  prize  it,  not 
forced  upon  all  tegardless  of  their  dis¬ 
interest  or  ineptitude  to  learn  it. 
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Curriculum  Principles  and  Social  the  reasons  why  superintendents  succeed  or 

Trends.  By  J.  Minor  Gwynn.  N.  Y.  Macmil-  fail  on  the  job.  Human  relations,  tact,  and 

Ian.  1960.  $7.50.  strategy  are  stressed,  and  it  is  pointed  out 

This  is  a  third  edition  of  a  text  that  has  that  these  skills  often  count  for  more  than 

amply  fuIiUlixl  its  promise.  It  has  served  with  an  impressive  array  of  university  degrees  and 

distinction  in  college  and  university  classes,  bags  full  of  all  kinds  of  impressive  technical 

and  in  in-service  programs,  that  look  serious-  tricks. — W.  P.  S. 

ly  at  the  contemporary  public  school  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  new  emphases  of  this  third  edition  Essentials  of  Family  Living.  By  Ruth 
are  grouped  around  five  areas:  (1)  the  ap-  M.  Hoeflin.  N.  Y.  Wiley.  1960.  $5.75. 

propriate  curriculum  for  the  nuclear  age;  (2)  Ruth  M.  Hoeflin,  Professor  and  Head  of 
curriculum  provisions  for  the  at>’pical  child,  the  Department  of  Family  and  Child  Dcvel- 

incIudiUg  both  the  gifted  child  and  the  slow-  opment  at  the  School  of  Home  Economics  at 

learning  child;  (3)  the  relationship  between  Kansas  State  University,  has  written  a  com- 

the  pupil's  readiness  to  learn  and  his  interests  prehensive  and  vital  text  for  courses  designed 

in  learning  to  curricular  scope  and  sequence  to  help  students  understand  and  adjust  to  the 

at  the  several  grade  levels;  (4)  the  whole  con-  problems  they  face  in  college  and  the  chal- 

cept  of  the  junior  high  school  with  its  own  lenges  they  will  meet  after  college.  The  book 

curriculum  centered  around  the  needs  and  starts  off  with  a  working  definition  of  "emo- 

interests  of  early  adolescents;  and  (5)  those  tional  maturity."  It  then  moves  on  to  a  con- 

critical  problems  arising  from  new  social  sideration  of  the  interaction  of  family  mem- 

legislation,  the  teacher  shortage,  the  growing  hers.  Problems  of  career,  marriage,  and 

school-agc  population,  the  special  national  de-  family  living  arc  discussed  and  the  text  points 

fense  needs,  desegregation,  and  the  inade-  toward  the  development  on  the  part  of  young 

quacies  of  school  facilities.  A  very  useful  people,  of  insights  into  their  personalities, 

text  for  prospective  teachers  in  the  last  semes-  problems,  experiences. — W.  P.  S. 

ters  of  their  training. — W.  P.  S. 

Essays  on  the  Teaching  of  English. 

The  Modern  School  Superintendent.  Edited  by  Edward  J.  Gordon  and  Edward  S. 
By  Robert  E.  Wilson.  N.  Y.  Harper.  1960.  Noyes.  N.  Y.  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1960. 
$4.50.  $4.50. 

This  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  This  is  a  book  for  teachers  of  high-school 
job  of  school  superintendent.  The  author,  a  English.  In  it,  expert  teachers  say  in  concrete 

professor  of  educational  administration  at  language  how  they  have  handled  problems 

Temple  University,  has  had  wide  experience  relevant  to  the  teaching  of  language,  writing, 

in  public-school  work  and  has  served  as  su-  and  literature.  The  essays  are  taken  from  re- 

perintendent  of  schools  in  a  number  of  Ohio  ports  of  four  of  the  annual  Yale  Conferences 

communities.  He  writes,  therefore,  with  a  on  the  Teaching  of  English.  The  volume  will 

wealth  of  practical  knowledge.  The  book  is  be  of  value  to  teachers  and  supervisors  of 

refreshingly  frank  and  Dr.  Wilson  pinpoints  English  in  the  secondary  schools. — W.  P.  S. 
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